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Multicultural education is education which values 
cultural pluralism. Multicultural education rejects 
the- view that schools should seek to melt away cultural 
di feronces or the view that schools should merely 
tolerate cultural pluralism. Instead, multicultural 
education affirms that schools should be oriented 
vnnfK .1 cultural enrichment of all children and 
n^Lc programs rooted to the preservation and 

extension of cultural alternatives. Multicultural 
education recognizes cultural diversity as a fact of 
Ute in American society, and it affirms that this 
cultural diversity is a valuable resource that should 

cHhic^tfnn'fn.f"^ extended. It affirms that major 
education institutions should strive to preserve and 
enhance cultural pluralism. preserve and 

Multicultural education programs for teachers are 
more than special courses or special learning 
experiences grafted onto the standard program. The 
commitment to cultural pluralism must permeate all 
areas ot the educational experience provided for 
prospective teachers. 

HHurnM nn^^^''^Q7o^'^^I^ ^'^^'^ Commission on Multicultural 
standards n? . hi m ^^^sult of the Commission's efforts, the 

Riuc^t on fvrJ^n "'^ Accreditation of Teacher 

m H rni tnr.i 1^ ""t'^ '^^1,^^^ include a single standard on 
multicultural education. The NCATE standards also include 

standa^dfro? ri'^'i^'''^"^ education in 14 of the remaining 29 

emain np ..Lh' ^^'r^'' ^^^^^^^^ programs and in five of the 
remaining 59 standards for advanced programs. 

As we enter a new decade, the Commission reaffirms its 
commitment to multicultural education and equal educational 

^^nTnei'n!''. ""'T/ ' i nter^ependency of nati ons 

and people aiound the world accelerates, the need to prepare 
educators to be aware of, understand, accept, and function 

hL'f.r'^^-'" settings and with people culturally different from 
themselves is more critical than ever. As teacher educators vve 
can not neglect our responsibility to develop programs that ' 
reflect the multicultural realities of the United^StaLs a^d the 



Dili* .)f r [k- Commission's pi- o gram goals is to assist 
1 t i t lit i Oils , agcficies, and organizations in the preparation of 
i:ducational [)crsonncl for a pluralistic society and an 
interdependent world. With the support of a Nlti- funded project, 
K n'^wl edg e I nt up re tat i on P ro^ram : Tra i n i n g ti duc ator s t o^i^rovj^de 
T- due at 1 ona T T(.[u i ty , "t Tie '"CTommi"ssT6iriia's"^pr epa red~rbur" Jocum eh t s to 
assist teacher education institutions in the process of designing 
and r ed^L^s i gn i ng multicultural education programs. This 
collection of case studies, Volume II, presents alternative 
strategic^ for implementing multicultural teacher education 
Of.) i^r.pns . Tho '^ther three documents are: 

Vol . I Mill t icu 1 tural ^Joacjier^Hducji tj.^ Prcpar ing Hduc ators 

t 0 j^rov 1 de "I: clue at^onal H^iujty, A collection of nine 
pa' per s '^t hat ''recoiTimencI"'^st rat egi es f or the impl ement at i on 
of multicultural education. Also examined are selected 
i ss lies , i ncl ud ing hi di al ect al educat i on , 1 ea rn i ng 
stvles, interpersonal skills training, and 
vl i s pr po r t i ona t e minority suspension. 

Vol . ill Multicultural Teacher hd uca tion: An Annotated 

B ih 1 i og_rapji^ of Selected Resources, A compilation of 
resources anJ^^r efeV eh ce materials for possible use in 
[M'eservice, i ns er vi ce , and graduate classes. 

V'd . IV Multicultural Teacher Education; Gu i del ines for 

Tmji leme'ntatTon A~"set oF gulcle lines to "Be us ed In 
planning anH evaluating multicultural teacher education 
programs. These guidelines go beyond the minimum 
requirements of the NCATH standards, designing 
e xem pi ar y ^-t^acher education programs that reflect a 
Ci)mmitment to multicultural education and the provision 
of educational equity. 
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During the academic year 1977-78, AACTE collected data from 
\\() teacher education institutions concerning the development and 
implementation of multicultural education within the teacher 
education program. The purpose of this original study was to 
collect baseline data abou-t the implementation of multicultural 
education prior to January 1, 1979. Beginning in 1979, 
institutions applying for accreditation or reacc redi ta t ion from 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATti) were required to include mult icultual education as an 
integral part of their curriculum design. This data would then 
serve as the baseline against which the process and progress of 
implementation in future years could be measured. 

Throughout this document reference is made to the NCATE 
standards related to multicultural education, because teacher 
education institutions must address these standards in order to 
be nationally accredited. References to multicultural education 
are made in each of the six families of standards: (1) 
governance, (2) curricula, (3) faculty, (4) students, (5) 
resources and facilities, and (63 evaluation, program review, and 
planning. The major reference to multicultural education is a 
single standard on multicultural education subsumed under 
Standard 2.1, "Design of Curricula." Because that standard 
provides a definition of multicultural education and indicates 
that mult icultual education must be addressed in all aspects of a 
teacher education program, it is presented below: 

2.1.1 Multicultural Education 

Multicultural education is preparation for the social, 
political, and economic realities that individuals 
experience in culturally diverse and complex human 
encounters. These realities have both national and 
international dimensions. This preparation provides a 
process by which an individual develops competencies for 
perceiving, believing, evaluating, and behaving in 
differential cultural settings. Thus, multicultural 
education is viewed as an intervention and an on-going 
assessment process to help institutions and individuals 
become more responsive to the human condition, individual 
cultural integrity, and cultural pluralism in society. 

Provision should be made for instruction in multicultural 
education in teacher education programs. Multicultural 
education should receive attention in courses, seminars, 



viircoted readings, laboratory and clinical experiences, 
p rac r i v.: uin , and other types of field experiences. 

'^"lu 1 1 ic ul t lira 1 education could include but not be limited 
to experiences which: (1) promote analytical and evaluative 
abilities to confront issues such as participatory 
.democracy, racism and sexism, and the parity of power; (2) 
develof) skills for values clarification including the study 
of the manifest and latent transmission of values; (3) 
examine the dynamics of diverse cultures and the 
implications for developing teaching strategies; and (4) 
examine linguistic variations and diverse learning styles as 
a basis fo'* the development of appropriate teaching 
strategies. 

S TAN'D/VRl) : The institution gives evidence of planning for 
multicultural education in its teacher education curricula 
including both the general and professional studies 
components. 

This standard implies that all teacher education students 
need tv) be aware of cultural diversity and the implications that 
it has f :) r working with students in an educational setting. 
Cij^tural diversity refers to individual differences based on 
religion, sex, and age as well as race and ethnicity. All 
communities served by teacher education institutions are 
culturally diverse. In fact, cultural diversity is a global 
concern that must be addressed by educators within both a 
national and an international context,. According to the writings 
of ^-ciniega, Banks, Gay, Grant, Baptlste, and others, the 
overall goal of multicultural education is educational equity. 
In teacher education programs, this goal translates into programs 
that prepare teachers and administrators to provide educational 
e.|uity once they are in a classroom. 

Multicultural education should not be viewed as a provincial 
process. Regardless of the clientele, it is absolutely 
indispensable to a teacher education program. Multicultural 
educ.it i<jn is not compensatory. It recognizes individual and 
cultural differences reflected in learning, human relations, 
motivational incentive, and communication styles. Teacher 
• ■ducat ion programs that are multicultural will give tlieir 
clients--hy exposing them to diverse sociocul tural systems, 
Imgtiages, wf)rld views, and philosophies of 1 i f e- -greate r 
r" 1 ..■ X i b i 1 i ty in personal, interethnic, and cross-cultural skills. 

Designers of multicultural teacher education programs must 
be cogni.:ant of concepts that describe the relationship, 
in tr.iac t ions, and in te r.ic t io ns among individuals and groups. 
These co-.cepts include racism, sexism, prejudice, discrimination, 
'ppressjon, powe r 1 e ssn ess , power, inequality, equality, and 
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^t..' rot/pos. l)u ii^ lie r s dlso most he aware of various 
itiu 1 1 icul t iir.i 1 concepts, includin^^ ethnic studios, minoritv 
studios, hi I nguai i sin, womon srutlios, cultural awareness, human 
re 1 a t i')P. s, an! ur!)an education. 

^ Th..- last paraijraph of NCATIi's standard on multicultural 
• •ducat ion suggests the kinds of multicultural experiences tlint 
•niKht !it) provided in teacher education programs. Teachers and 
other {•) rofu s-^ ional educators can not learn all the necessary 
kno.vled>;e" and skills in the few hours they spend in their 
pr-.fe ss inria 1 training courses. 'ieacher educators should 
encour.i;^e students to select courses in general studies that will 
help them gain back]^roun^l knowledge and skills. Students might 
t)e counseled to choose relevant sociology, anthropology, 
ec'.nomics, political science, and e thn ic ' studie s courses in order 
to develop strong analytical skills for viewing different 
V- u 1 1 u ra 1 p e r sj-) v.-c t i v e s . 

Mul r icul t iira 1 education is addressr^ in the NCATf Standards 
^ ^^C. J.':^. .•^>:S'''^.4.^.l'i.t.L0JL./^L/[C''i<^h^ Education in both the preservTce 
a fid advanced program's. \o""t ' onTy " m"us t teachers be prepared to 
provide educational e(iuity in the classroom, but also 
administrators, counselors, school psychologists, and all other 
professional and pa raprof e ss iona.1 educators. Thus, preservice, 
inserv"ce, and graduate programs offered by a teacher education 
institution must he redesigned to reflect education that is 
mult i c u 1 1 u ra 1 . 

Teacher education institutions preparing to develop and 
implement multicultural education in their urograms request 
assistance. Institutions request information not only about the 
appropriate content to include in the curriculum, but also about 
effective strategies for implementation. The data collected 
during the 1 9 77- 78 survey did not provide adequate descriptions 
about the policies, curricula, and resources developed for the 
multicultural teacher education. AACTE's Commission on 
Multicultural Education recommended that programs be identified 
and characteristics of the multicultural aspects investigated in 
grea to r detail. 

There is no one way to design a multicultural teacher 
t;ducati(;n program. It depends on a number of factors, including 
the area or community served by the Institution and the settings 
m which graduates are placed. The commission thought that the 
identification of alternative strategies for implementing 
multicultural education would be valuable to institutions 
currently designing or redesigning their programs to better 
rcf loct mul t i c ul t u ra 1 i s m. 
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l iftccn tcache.r education institutions with provisions for 
mil t ioul r ura K. oducat ion w't; re chosen. -Th i s su 1 ec t io n was based on 
! tta c-sl leered in. the '1 0 77- 78 survey and information ijiailed to 
t'f \A("Tf: off ice- since then. In response' to this survey.; '70 
11! St 1 1 ut i-.)fis had indicated that they had provisions for 
inu 1 1 ioul r ura 1 a-nd/or bilinj>unl education in foundations and 
ii'-th.)vl-, c 1)11 f SI'S pi lis specific courses or program^s. The surveys 
and Hiii^j- ' ..'jhjnta ry materials for these in st it ut ions' we re reviewed 

furth-r ietormine if the pro^jrams were multicultural. Fifteen 
1 n St i r ut 1.) n ; were tlien selected, representing d i ffe re n t ' types and 
.i-.'s .,r in.^t lrut.ions--both private and public. They were 

it-'d ill vari.nis ^regions of the IJn j ted "Sta tes, rural as well as 
a! ban, .md r.inged in -size from 46 0 to 49 ,9 8 2 students. Not all 
1 -1 St i r ut i .) rm mitiaJly identified a re • -pre sen ted in this document. 
<)nc was not an exemplary program, and arrangements could not be 
i>' t ' visit the other institution. 

!ht' case studie.s developed from the survey dita and the 
»n w { visits are found in chapters 2-11.- Chapter 1 is a'n° 
.)vervii.'*% of how teacher' education institutions are implementing ' > 

•iiu 1 1^ i c u 1 1 u ra 1 educat ion- based on the survey data' collected in 
l '"^-7H. Chapter 15 presents a summary of characteristics found 
ia mil 1 1 i Ill r u ra 1 te.adier education programs and .the factors that 
■1 •• -oil t r i b uted t() the dev elopmen t ' of tlibse programs. 
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OVfikVUiW MULTICULTURAL HDUCATION IN THACHIiR EDUCATION 



The data presented in this chapter is based on that 
collected by A.\CTH through its "Survey of Multicultural Education 
in Teacher Bducation," conducted during the 1977-78 academic 
year. Of the total institutions surveyed, 446 responded 
representing 55.31 of the total. These included both private and 
public institutions; they ranged in size from 327 to 54 9 31 
students; and they were located in both rural and urban areas. 
This chapter summa rizes how mult icultural education is being 
addressed by these teacher education institutions. 
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Over half of the 446 responding institutions indicated that 
they had provisions for multicultural education in the teacher 
education program. These provisions included the following 
components of multicultural education: 

1. Study of intergroup communications. 

2. Student teaching experience in schools with students 
racially/ ethnically different from student teachers. 

3. Experiences to assist students in working more 
effectively with minority students. 

4. Study of values clarification. 

5. Study of the dynamics of diverse cultures and the 
implications for developing appropriate teaching 
strategies. 

6. Study of cultures and ethnicity of groups within the 
geographical region served by the education unit. 

7. Study of the diverse learning styles related to 
ethnic/cultural differences and the implications for 
developing appropriate teaching strategies. 
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H. Study and experiences for teaching content from a 
mult ic ul t u ra 1 p e r sp oc t i ve. 

. St u dy of rac i s in. 
U) . Study of sexism. 



lithnic Studies 

Almost \S% of these institutions had departments or 
divisions that focused on U.S. ethnic groups (e.g., Black 
Studies, N'ative .American Studies). Over 751 offered courses 
related to specific U.S. ethnic groups. Courses on Afro 
Americans were most prevalent with over half the institutions 
having such courses. The following indicates the jDercentage of 
institutions with other ethnic studies courses: 



3 2.71 American Indians or Eskimos 

2 8.1)^ Hispanic /\mericans 

2 2. 7 "5 Asian American or Pacific Islanders 

15.7% Eastern European Americans 

10.4'^ Western European Americans 

07.2% Jewish Americans 



Almost one-fourth (23.8%) of these institutions required that 

[ireservice teachers complete at least one course related to 

specific U.S. etlinic groups prior to the completion of their 
education degree program. . ^ 



Women ' s St uil i es 



Over half (60.9%) of the Institutions offered courses 
related to women's studies, with fifteen percent having 
departments or divisions of women's studies. Less that 10% 
(8.7%) of the institutions, however, required students to 
complete at least one course in this area prior to the completion 
of the education degree program. 
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Insorvicc Programs 



Nearly fialf ( 4 S . 1 *o ) of the institutions offered in",ervice 
programs in tho area of fnult icul tural and/or bilingual education. 
Itiesc wore most often offered to teachers and administrators in 
cooperation Kith <i local education agency or teacher center. 
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Ihrec hundred sixty^two institutions (8 1.21) reported having 
stune provision for addressing multicultural and/or bilingual 
e.lucatKMi within the education unit. Most often 

mult icul tural /bi Ungual education was addressed as a component in 
founda t KHis courses or as a component in methodology courses. 
Fewer i n st i t u t i.) n s Cless that 251) had specific courses on 
mult icul tura 1 or bilingual education. Either a 
major/specialization or minor/supplementary in multicultural 
educatKHi was offered in almost 10% of the institutions, but more 
institutions offered a major and minor in bilingual education. 
Around 161 had a major in bilingual education, while nearly 14 1 
had a minor. Less than 10| of the institutions had a separate 
department or division of multicultural education (7.41) or 
bilingual education (8.U). Often such departments included both 
multicultural and bilingual education. It was impossible to 
determine the number of these program that existed wholly on 
federal or state funds and the number supported primarily with 
i n St i t lit iona 1 funds. 

Multicultural education was most often addressed as a 
component in courses at the undergraduate level, but 25 1 also 
offered such courses at the graduate level. These courses could 
be classified in four general areas: (1) general studies, 
including anthropology, sociology, etc.; (2) international 
programs; {7>) ethnic/cultural studies of U.S. ethnic groups; and 
(4) general education courses. Over half of these institutions 
required at least one of these courses for completion of the 
eiiuiu'atiiin degree program. 

Bilingual education was emphasized in courses in fewer 
institutions than multicultural education. Over 301 offered 
courses at the undergraduate level and only 9% at the graduate 
level. The bilingual education courses offered could also be 
classified into the same five general areas as multicultural 
education courses. Spanish was the major target language in 
these programs, with over one-third of the institutions 
indicating it. American Indian languages included Choctaw, 
Navajo, Cherokee, Krowte, Lakota, Nez Perce, Cheyenne, Aleut, 
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Arapaficj.; , Crow, Itnupiaci, Mc ram i n ee , Seminole, Creek, Shoshone, 
Woodland, anil Yupik. One of these was tlie target languag'^ in 29 
inst i tut iotis. French, Clcrman, Italian, Portuguese, Cantonese, 
and (Chinese were identified as target languages in other 
bilingual ..'duration programs, in that order of frequency. 
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Institutions did not appear to be very diverse in the 
ethnic ''rac ia 1 make-up of the faculty. Less than one-third of t)ie 
institutions had one or more Black faculty members. Other 
minority groups were represented in even fewer institutions, 
flisi^anic faculty members were in 181 of the institutions; Asian 
.American faculty members in 111; and American Indian or Eskimo 
faculty members' in less than seven percent. Thf^ following chart 
shows the percentage of the total faculty population from various 
ethnic backgrounds at three levels o*' employment: 

.^:^iLLlTl^ili SPLIT-TIME PART^T^ME 



White American 87.32% 86.831 85.7 U 

Rl ac k Ame r i c an 8.59 7.05 7.7 8 

Hispanic -Xmerican 1.8 3 3.06 4.2 2 

Asian .-Vmerican 1.16 .9 8 1.08 

American I nd i ,1 n/ lisk i mo .35 .55 .5 6 

Other .7 4 1.5 4 .6 4 



Of the full-time education faculty, 32.61''6 were female and 6 7.391 
male. \t the part-time lev^l the number of females increased to 
48 .61 i . 



•\ greater percentage of minorities and females taught 
multicultural and bilingual education than taught in the general 
teacher education program. The following table shows the 
eth n ic /rac ia 1 breakdown of full-time faculty who teach 
multicultural and bilingual education; 



General Multicultural Bilingual 

Teacher Education Education 

White ,\merican 87.3% 55.2% 53.0% 

Black American 8.6 33.8 5.3 

Hispanic American 1.8 5.9 34.7 

Asian .-Vmerican 1.2 3.8 S.7 

American I nd i an/ E.sk i mo .4 1.3 1.3 
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A gr-jater percentage of females also taught in these programs 
than in the general teacher education program. At the full-time 
l»H-ol, 4':'^ of the faculty for bilingual education and 371 for 
mul t icul t li ra 1 education were females. 

The academic background of split-time facultv members who 
taught the mu I t ic ul t u ra 1 /b i 1 1 ng ual education related courses 
varied. Most often the faculty members represented either 
sociology or foreign language disciplines. Faculty members also 
represented the disciplines of history, anthropology, psychology, 
hnglish, or Afrn American Studies. Full-time education faculty 
members who taught these courses were most often from the program 
^^I'V^^'l^ elementary education (7 1.7%) or secondary education 
(6 1./U. Other education faculty were from the program areas of 
s.jcial foundations, history, and philosophy; early childhood 
education; curriculum and instruction; social studies education; 
educational psychology, language arts and reading; special 
education; foreign language education; or junioY high and middle 
sc hot) I e due at ion. 



The concept of multicultural and bilingual education had 
been fostered among faculty members through various activities. 
Almost half of the respondents indicated, however, that the 
faculty members were on their own with respect to this. Planned 
t acuity development activities were nearly nonexistent. The most 
freqcient means used was professional association meetings. 
Faculty development activities were not generally organized or 
structured for multicultural or bilingual education. Less than 
one-third reported seminars, cross-cultural field experiences, 
mservice training, faculty research grants, or sabbaticals being 
used for this purpose. 



STUDFNTS 



(he student population at the responding institutions 
appeared to be diverse in ethnic/racial composition. Over 96% of 
the institutions had at least some minority students. The 
following table indicates the ethnic/racial background of 
^Uudents in the resp.onding institutions: 
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Total 
I ns t i t ut i on 



Undergraduate 
Teacher 
iiducat ion 



Gra duate 
Educat ion 
Programs 



Wh i 1 1.' -Vne r i c an s 
HI ac k Ame r ic ans 



R6.22% 
8.13 
2.28 
1 .09 
.47 
1.8 1 



86.36% 
8.89 
2 .00 
.80 
.71 
1.24 



85. 15"^ 
7.17 
1.79 
.78 
.43 
4.68 



Hispanic -Vnericans 



As ia n Ame r Ic ans 
American I ml i ans 
Other 



More Black and ,\merican Indian students were enrolled in the 
undergi adiiate teacher education program than in other 
undergraduate disciplines. The percentage of minority students 
in graduate education, however, was less than at either the 
undergraduate level or in the total institution. Almost half 
(4 ".2 6] the total student p op ul at ion was female. For both 
undergraduate and graduate education prograins, however, the 
percentage of females increased to 591 and' 571 respectively. 



R liSOIlRCHS 



Over half the responding institutions indicated that related 
toxthouks were used as a resource by teachers and students, 
studying multicultural education. Over 30% indicated they also 
used the following resources: 

1. Student experiences in cultural settings different than 
that of the teacher education student. 

2. Consultants who were not part of the university faculty. 

3. Cooperative programs with public or private schools with 
multicultural fitudent populations. 

\. Hthnic agencies/organizations, 

5. Cooperative programs with public or private schools that 
have a student population with ethnic backgrounds 
different from the majority of the student teachers, 

6. Community-based programs as some phase of the student's 



wo rk . 
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Over odo-third of the institutions [7>9,7>%} reported research 
av:tivities related to multicultural or bilingual education had 
been undertaken in the education unit. Although facultv projects 
were the source of most research activity in this area,' some 
research was also done as master theses, sponsored research, 
doctoral dissertations, and special institutes. Research related 
to multicultural education was being undertaken more often than 
that for bilingual education. The research in multicultural 
education included the study of (1) instructional processes 
social /cultural processes. (3J inter-ethnic attitudes, and (4) 
acculti-ralt ion, assimilation, or cultural pluralism. Research in 
hi lingual education was most likely to include the study of 
instructional processes. Other bilingual education research on 
social and cultural processes and acculturation, assimilation, 
and cultural pluralism were also undertaken. Research topics for 
multicultural and bilingual education also included ethnographic 
research and research about cultiirally biased tests. 

The major support for research activities in both 
multicultural and bilingual education was the institution itself. 
Ihe U.S. ntfice of Hducation provided support for research 
activities in nearly one-fourth of the institutions with 
multicultural education research and in over one-third of those 
with bilingual education research. Private foundations, state 
education agencies, local education agencies, and the National 
Institute of Hducation provided support in less than 12% of the 
I n St I tut ions. 

Hducation faculty members also produced products in the area 
of multicultural education in over 35% of the institutions. 
Bilingual education products were developed in over 25% of the 
institutions. These products were most often in the form of a 
presentation at practitioner-oriented meetings. 



C().\nUR(lTI\'{^ FACTORS 



Three factors seemed to have contributed to the planning, 
development, and implementation of mul t i cul t u ra 1 /b i li ng ual 
education in over half of the institutions. These included (1) 
the university/college administration, (2) various ethnic groups, 
and (3) state education agency guidelines and regulations. Other 
contributing factors often mentioned included: (1) encouragement 
of professional associations; (2) qualified faculty; (3) related 
state legislation; (4) related federal legislation; (5) 
desegregation of local schools; (6) availability of curriculum 
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materials; Cj availabilitv of federal funds, and (8) teacher 
organ i la t i.j ns. -X major deterring factor to such programs was the 
laok of funds from the college or university. The availability 
of ^t^Jte and federal funds as well as curriculum materials and 
qualified faculty were also considered as deterrents to the 
development and implementation of multicultural education by over 
one- fourth of the institutions. 



Tfili l-UTURfi 



The written comments of the respondents concerning the 
future of multicultural and bilingual education at their 
institutions suggested generally positive suport for 
multicultural education. State legislation and certification 
requirements as well as the NCATB standards have increased the 
planning and, probably, the implementation of siich programs. The 
lack of money and qualified or interested staff are clearly the 
greatest drawback to immediate development of programs that might 
be viewed as appropriate and desirable. The most common reasons 
provided for not planning programs were that the student 
population does not include minorities; graduates will not teach 
in areas where there are many minorities; and there are not 
opportunities for preservice teachers to experience multicultural 
situations. Comments concerning the goals of multicultural 
education would suggest that efforts need to be made to clarify 
the concept. The majority of institutions either have programs 
in multicultural or bilingual education or are planning such 
programs. Yet, comments suggest a need for model programs from 
which they could implement components that would be most 
appropriat.' to their own situations. 
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Chapter 2 



A MULTICULTURAL HMPHASI S [N A SHCONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
An Approach to Multicultural Education at Ball State University 



SIZE: 17, S4-^ 

AEFr LI ATION: State 

HIGHEST DEGREE OFFElUiD: Doctorate 

cVlxuV^^^^'^i^'' '^'^'™'' ^ 5840 (State resident) 

i,AL L.NUfVK .SYSItM: Quarter 

•\DDRESS: Muncie, Indiana 47 306 

CONTACT: Charles Payne, Director of Multi-Cul Program 



schoo? 1?/ r ''^^ founded in 18 98 as a small private 

nVn lr\.} Eastern Indiana Normal University. In 1918 the 
.l) V J ^ prominent industrial family in Muncie, 

donated for use as a state institution the campus and buildings 
of vvha was then the Muncie Normal Institute. The name later was 
changed to Ba 1 State Teachers College in honor of the Ball 
tami.y m 19 65 the institution was renamed Ball State 
University. 



'1^^0 9 46 acre campus of the university is located in a 

oveJ SO (S'O) "iTi^ "°,^^^fs^Muncie, Indiana. Muncie, a city of 
over 80 ,000 , is located 55 miles northeast of Indianapolis the 
state capitol. Although the population is somewhat mSlt eihnic 
It IS predominantly white, with a 11 to 12 percen? B^ack * 



and fail minths!^''' workers are in the area during the summer 



TflE UNIVERSITY 



The university is organized into five colleges: the College 
Cnula^'^ri'-'' "'^^ Planning, the College of Business, the ^ 
College of Eine and Applied Arts, the College of Sciences and 
Humani les and the Teachers College. Maste%s degree programs 
arc offered at the institution in 90 fields of study the 
Inr^nSir^ education is offered in 14 fields of study; and the 
doctoral degree programs are offered in 16 different fie ds of 
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(iomin i t inont to Mul t i cul t ura 1 lid iica t i on 



A mul t ic Hi t Ufa I education emp)hasis was initiated ten years 
a.uo when the university felt that students should be prepared to 
work in a multicultural society. The emphasis at that time was 
based partly on the need to prepare teachers to work more 
effectively with minority students and those from a low 
socioeconomic level. The offering of a minor in multicultural 
education for secondary educition majors was approved by the 
Ti.*:it'hor^ Collep^o, and a fai;iilty member was hired in 1972 to 
liesii^n audi implement this program. From the beginning the 
nrogVain was financially supported by institutional funding. 

). 

The "Multi-Cul Program for the Preparation of Teachers for 
Mul t i -(.u Itured Secondary Schools" l^egan as an elective 
luulergraduate minor offered by the pepartment of of Secondary, 
Higher, and Foundations of Educatio/n. Although the minor has 
remained as a program elective, all secondary education majors 
are now required to complete one coarse in multicultural 
education. Some faculty members arei now redesigning their 
courses so that they are taught from a multicultural perspective. 
Courses are also offered at the graduate level in this area. 

liven earlier the Teachers College had initiated and 
su[)p()rted a program related to multicultural education within the 
Department of HI omenta ry Education. The Institute for Education 
of Teachers of the Disadvantaged was initiated in 1969 to prepare 
students f r teaching at the elementary school level in 
ec (jiionfi ic al 1 y disadvantaged, racially integrated, and multiethnic 
schools. This program is offered as a minor to students majoring 
in elementary education, special education, and other K-12 
programs. Xgain, this program is supported financially by the 
inst itut ion/ al though some inservice programs and research 
projects have been conducted with noninst itut ional funds. 

Since all secondary education majors will be required to 
take a course in multicultural education beginning in the fall of 
l'.)7'j, other faculty members of the department have participated 
ill a faculty development program on multicultural education. 
These faculty will have the primary responsibility for teaching 
that course during the academic year. Again, this activity is 
possible because of the commitment of the program director, dean, 
and depai-tment chair. An additional faculty member who is 
■■■[ire[)a red and experienced in multicultural education was added to 
t h e d ep a r t me n t in 1 0 7 9 . 

The institution's commitment to multicultural teacher 
education is highlighteii in the Department of Secondary, Higher, 
and Foundations of Education. The emphasis on multicultural 
r'ducation has expanded from a minor, which involves only those 
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•Uudcnt^ who jho)su that option, to a course ruquircinunt for all 
secondary education majors. Grailuate students also can choose an 
omphasi-, i-i miilt icultural education. This department has 
syst .:ma t ic al ! y [)lanne<l to integrate multicultural concepts 
throughout tlio professional education program. There is a 
similar 'iiinor 'jfrered m the Department of lilementary liduca t if^i, 
mil in t-.')', r a t i HI of the concepts (jf mu 1 1 ic ul t u i-a 1 i sm throughout 
^h<! tHal program is heing pursued there. The Department of 
liducat iotia ! Psycliology and the Department of Special liducation 
ar.- alN) arr-mpting to integrate multicultural concepts into 
their iff.- rings. 



•^jx.'cial Pro^r. ims Related to Multicultural liducat ion 



Within tlie University and the Teachers College are several 
programs supportive of multicultural education. Outside the 
Teacliers Colloge an Institute for International Studies offers 
Asian Studios, I. at in American Studies, and overseas study 
programs. The Institute for Urban and Regional Studies provides 
c )urs..'s and experiences to assist students in understanding urban 
r-.-alitios. St u I'.en t s . a 1 so can design a program in Afro American 
Studios. \t least one course is offered in Women's Studies. 

Hall State also has a residential overseas program in the 
cosmopolit.n district of central London. Students who choose the 
Lond.-.n Contra' as a part of their program spend 13 weeks abroad. 
Tt.-n of those weeks arc' spent in residence study at the Centre, 
wh«M • -^rudonts take regular university courses. 

I;lementary education m;ijors may elect to participate in a 
spt'cial program that permits spending the autumn quarter of the 
juni<ir year in lingland. Students take course work there, have a 
r^'sidu'ut ial professional laboratory assignment in an English 
>>v-fiool, and travel in Creat Britain and on the continent. 

The University's Center for Lifelong Education offers a 
{irogram for non t ra d i t io na 1 students. This program is designed to 
aid adults returning to study after significant time lapses. 
College credit in specified areas can be obtained through means 
"Uhcr than regular enr(.illmont in on-campus university classes. 
Sucli A program could be a valuable resource for minority 
students, women, and mature students with successful career or 
vociitiunal t; x j)e r i e nc es who would like to return to begin a 
coll.^ge program or to continue one that had been interrupted. 

riie Teachers College offers in service programs requested by 
public schools in the state through its Resource Center for 
Publi. School Services. Lmphasis on multicultural concepts is 
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incliided m two areas. Services of the Curriculum Evaluation and 
Dovel opinont area include multicultural awareness, value 
clarification, human relations training, and cultural pluralism 
in the schools. Offerings of the Innovative Field-Based 
Insurvice f-ducat inn' component include multicultural education and 
teaching in desegregated schools. The Resource Center is the 
receiving and implementing agency for such requests from schools 
and other agencies. Departments and other units of the 
University and the Teacher College provide the services through 
their personnel. 



tUihAriil) RHQIJIRPAlfiNTS HY TH f; IN'D I.-VNA COMMISSION ON TliACHER 
TRAIN'ING AND LICHNSING 



New Indiana teacher licensing requirements include an 
emphasis on multicultural education for initial certification. 
These revised regulations require that all graduates after 
Septemher 1, 1982 must have taken, as part of their professional 
seciuence, an identifiable component in "ethnic, cultural, and 
disability awareness." 

These now state requirements have forced institutions in the 
state to design programs that include multicultural education. 
At Rail State the Department . of Elementary Education and the 
Department of Secondary, Higher, and Foundations of Education' 
have chosen to emphasize muli t icultural education both by 
integration throughout professionalized courses and by special 
courses that focus on multicultural education. Programs for 
preparing secondary and elementary education majors differ in 
their approaches to satisfy the s ta te -ma nda ted requirement for 
ethnic, cultural, and disability awareness. These differences 
will be discussed in the next section. 



RESRiNSHS TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION INi^THE 
THACHEj^ EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 

of teacher education programs at Ball State Univeristy in 

categories used in NCATE's Standards_f or the Accr^edi tat ion_of 

J^.^J-^cat ion- -governanceV c urr ic uTuiii , Faculty," students, and 
r-.; sou rc es . 
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The Teachers College includes eight principal administrative 
iHuts: (1) Department of Counseling Psychology and Guidance 
Services, il) Department of Hducational Administration and 
Supervision, (3) Department of Educational Psychology, (4) 
Department of lilementary Hducation, including the Institute for 
hducation of Teachers of the Di sadvantaged.. (5 ) Center for 
Lifelong Learning, including the Inst itute of Gerontology, (6) 
Department wf Secondary, Higher, and Foundations of Kd^ cation, 
(7j Department of Special Hducation, and (8) Department of the 
Laboratory School. .\ number of supportive units are also 
included within the Teachers College. 

Approved programs are offered by the Teachers College for 
state teaching cred ntials at the f o 1 1 owing' lev els : 

I. HarVy Childhood Education ( Pre-K indergarten) 

K indergarten- Pr ima ry Education CK-3) 

^. Elementary Education (1-6) 

4. Junior High/Middle School Education (5-9) 

-S . Secondary Education (9-12) 

6. All Grade Education (K-12) in Physical Education, 

Special Education, Hearing Impaired, Music, School Media 
Services, and Visual Arts. 

The bachelor's, master's, specialist, and doctoral degrees 
are offered In education by the university. The Specialist In 
Education degree programs are offered In 16 fields, and 16 
programs lead to doctoral degrees. The Doctor of Education 
degree is Uso offered in cooperation with Indiana University in 
16 fields, and a cooperative Doctor of Philosophy degree program 
with Purdue University is offered In guidance and counseling. 

According to the University Bulletin for 1978-80, the 
objectives of the undergraduate teacher education program are: 

I. To help students acquire (a) knowledge and understanding 
expected of well educated persons In our culture, (b) 
respect for learning and people, (c) familiarity with 
the value systems influencing behavior, and (d) 
aesthetic appreciations. 
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I^) assist students in the acquisition of teaching 
jom[^etcnce in both knowledge and skills related to their 
irt.^as of specialization. 

. T'> enable students to understand the ways that learning 
rakes pUace and human beings develop. 

1. To enable students to acquire a basic knowledge of the 
relationship between the school and its historical and 
con tempera ry sett ings . 

To help students demonstrate, in their relations with 
others, that they value highly tlie freedoms and 
responsibilities of democratic living. 

^> , To promote in students th e w i 11 ingness and. ability to 
experiment with effective methods of applying their 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and professional 
1 .:ja rn ing in pract ice. 



(iiir r I cul a for Preser vi ce Programs 



All students, of course, are "required to meet the 
: i'qui romcn ts of general studies. At Ball State these 
r.vjui remen ts inclu'de 24 quarter hours of Humanities, 20 quarter 
hours :;f Social ana Behavioral Sciences, 20 quar te r . hour s of 
Scit.Mice and Math, and eight quarter hours of Business, 
Technology, and Applied Fields. A number of courses related to 
multicultural education are offered throughout the institution. 
S.>me of these would meet the requirements of general studies, 
^'Sj^cc La 1 1 y in sociology, anthropology, and psychology. Students 
'WW i\-u) take courses in Afro Anierican studies and women's 
^tM^lirs that provide background knowledge related to 
MHjlt icultiiral education, 

t)ne of the articulated goals of the Teachers College is to 
h.ivc mult icultural concepts integrated into most courses 
;f i*e rt.^d- -of ten a slow process requiring faculty development and 
supjV)rt activities. A number of courses in the professional 
u»qu^MK:o specifically address aspects of multicultural education. 
Tht.^ following three courses are offered in the Teachers College 
m the titMieral field of education: 

i. Hxploration of Hthnic and Multicultural Group Behavior 
in /\jne r lean Schools 
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1. fJrhcin liJiicat io n : Pro'oloms and Prospects 

3. Contributions of Social and Cultural Minorities to 
•Vne r iCtin liducat io n 

All students preparing to be teachers are required to take a 
courst; t,MUitled "Principles of Teaching and Classroom Management 
( lilementary or Secondary)." This general methods course requires 
field experiences taken late in the sophomore year or in the 
junior year. Students who have minors in either Multi-Cul or 
Teaching of the Disadvantaged would be scheduled for field 
experiences in multicultural school settings. Other students may 
a I S(j receive multicultural field experiences, but they are not 
required. Students with one of thcso minors also fulfill their 
student t'Miching requirement in multiethnic or Tit'le I schools. 
Other students nay have that type of experience, but it isn't 
rccj u i r e d . 



i: 1 erne n ta rv Hdu^a i ion 



In th e IJn i vers Ity Bulletin the following three courses 
related to multicultural education are listed under the 
()c{)art'nent of lilementary Fiducation: 

1. Human Relations in School 

Materials aiul Techniques for Teaching Children of 
Multiethnic Backgrounds 

liducat ion of the Culturally Different Child 

Hlementary and preschool education majors can meet the state 
requirements for ethnic, cultural, and disability awareness by 
taking the course, "Introduction to the Exceptional Child," and 
the other required professional education courses. These other 
required courses have multicultural concepts integrated into 
their content. 

As mentioned earlier, elementary education majors can choose 
to obtain a minor from the Institute for Hducation of Teachers of 
the Disadvantaged. These students are required to take these 
c ou r se s : 

1. Materials and Techniques for Teaching Children of 
Mult i e t h n i c Bac k g r ou nd s 
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2. ficiucat ion of the Culturally Different Child 

^. Studoiir ToachiDg with Disadvantaged Children 

4. Three of the following courses (those with * also meet 
geiuiral studies requirement): 

a. Hcononiics of the Ghetto* 

b. The Black Experience in America* 

c. Literature of Black America 

d. Education of the Slow Learner 

c. Practicum in the Sociology of t^fie Inner City* 
f. Racial and Cultural Minorities in the- U.S.* 

Research comparing graduates of this program with those of 
regular elementary education programs showed that these students 
had more empathy and understanding of the economically 
disadvantaged. Graduates with this minor were also more likely 
t') choose to teach in" urban situations. 



Secondary [-.ducat ion 

A number of courses related to multicultural education are 
listed in the University Bulletin under the Department of 
Secontlary, Higher, and Foundations of Education. These include: 

I. School in American Culture. 

1. International Dialogue on American Education and Life. 

5. The Role of Women in the Past, Present, and Future 
Development of Education. 

4. Introduction to the Problems of Teaching in 
Cr 0 ss - Cu 1 t u ra 1 Env io rnmen ts. 

5. Instructional Strategies in Multicultural Schools. 

6. Social Foundations of Secondary Education. 

Beginning in the fall of 1979 , all secondary and junior 
high/r.iddle school education majors will be required to take the 
general education course, "Exploration of Ethnic and 
Multicultural Group Behavior in American Schools." The course 
was designed to assist students in analyzing factors that 
influence behavior of ethnic and cultural group members in 
schools and educational settings. Particular emphasis is placed 
on behavior of ethnic and cultural group members in American 
schools. The course involves development of an awareness of many 
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"-'iiltiiiMl and ethnic groups present in schools and other 
institutions. It stresses the following: behaviorial patterns 
of people from different environments; special strategies, 
applicahle to different groups, that can be used to overcome and 
avoid ethnic and/or cultural conflict; learning strategies 
designed to break .stereotypes held about certain groups, and 
benefits of cultural differences to all Americans. This course 
helps potential teachers, other potential professionals, and 
cf)mmunity leaders achieve these objectives: 

I. Understand the diversity of cultures, lifestyles, and 
ethnic groups found in American schools and society. 

. Become skilled in incorporating cultural experiences 
into the instructional processes, everyday living, and 
socializing. 

3. Become informed about the variety of instructional 
strategies, processes, technology, and materials 
available to all school personnel. 

4. Study assumptions and overgenerali zat ions made about 
certain groups and American society. 

5. Develop greater awareness of culture and its effect on 
.'\merican schools. 

() . Analyze and internalize tlie feeling of being different 
in /Vnerican schools and society. • 

7. Develop appropriate attitudes and understanding 

necessary to work effectively with students from a 
variety of cultural backgrounds. 

Learn sociological and multicultural concepts that 
contribute to understanding of behavior. 

This four-hour course includes both class work and field 
experiences. The class work includes lectures, films, and small 
group work. The course is usually taken at either the freshman 
or sophomore level . 



i,iC_ul _Pro^ram_for^T^^ Preparati^on of Teachers for 

""V^'^ ^>/^^^LLy^^L_Sec'qnJarj^^Hools rs^oFtereS as aUInoYTor 

seconJary education majors.' TTTTs program places heavy emphasis 
on making the preservice teacher aware of the variety of social, 
poll t ical , jand economic backgrounds represented in mult icult u ra-l 
sctiools. Students must select this option before the end of 
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their sophomore year. A maximum of 40 students is accepted each 
year in the program at the present time. 

Thi-s program includes both course work and experiences to 
prepare graduates to work effectively in multicultural school 
settings. The course requirements include: 

1. Introduction to the Problems of Teaching in • 

Cr oss - Cu It u ra 1 Environments (five quarter-hours) 

2. Cross Role Experiences in Secondary Schools (four 
q uarte r-hou r sj 

. Instructional Strategies in Mult i -Cult u ra 1 Schools (four 
q uarte r- hou r s ) 

4. Senior Seminar (three quarter-hours) 

5. Electives from appropriate courses in general studies 
program (eight quarter-hours). 

Required laboratory experiences vary. In the freshman year, 
students are involved in field work in the community through the 
many social and professional organizations at the university. 
The experiences vary, but a strong effort is made to place 
students in cultural areas different from their own. Initial 
experiences in mul t icult u ra 1 i sm are provided as a requirement of 
the first course listed above. Additional field work is also 
offered in connection with a specially sectioned psychology 
course in human growth and development. The second course listed 
above also includes structu.id field experiences. 

The junior year includes intensive professional experiences 
involving participation in a multicultural setting, a secondary 
education methods course, plus the third course listed above. 
All of these courses provide opportunities for the student to 
have experiences in multicultural classrooms. One full quarter 
is devoted to student teaching in the senior year. Students are 
placed in multicultural school situations, usually in Muncie, 
Fort Wayne, or Indianapolis. The student teaching experience 
includes a regular seminar with the program director to allow 
students to discuss their teaching experiences in a multicultural 
classroom. 

Students in the Multi-Cul Program are involved in a number 
of field trips to schools outside the Muncie area. These have 
included visits to inner-city schools in Cincinnati and Gary. 
Field experiences, beginning in the freshman year, expose 
preservice teachers to individuals from backgrounds much 
different than their own. Students observe and assist in such 
varied situations as schools for the handicapped, inner city 
schools, community agencies, and state prisons. 
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This program has been designed to help students develop the 
following special competencies: 

1. \ broad understanding of the variety of social, 
political, and economic backgrounds represented in 
multicultural schools. 

2. A firsthand knowledge of the wide range of student 
expectancies. 

3. Skill in incorporating and applying various types of 
instructional strategies and processes appropriate for 
multicultural classrooms. 

4. Ability to analyze values exhibited by students and 
faculty in multicultural schools. 

5. Ability to relate to and identify with adolescents from 
a variety of cultural backgrounds. 

6. Ability to organize and plan educational experiences 
(curriculum) that attempt to meet the needs of all 
students attending multicultural schools. 

Graduates of this program often seek positions in inner city 
schools. The rate of placement for graduates of this program is 
much greater than that for other secondary education graduates. 
Urban schools often seek graduates of this program because they 
have proven to be more effective than regular graduates. 



C ur r i c. u 1 a. X ° ^ _'^iy'lfl£ed _ Progr am s 



Graduate pro>^rams of the Department of Secondary, Higher, 
and Foundations of {Education include courses specifically 
addressing mul t ic ul t u-ra I education. "Workshop in Instructional 
Strategies for Teaching in Mult i -Cu It u red Secondary School" is an 
example of such a course. Majors in the junior high/middle 
school program are required to take the professional education 
course, "Multicultural/Ethnic Education in American Schools." 
Graduate students in this area are also to choose elect ives from 
courses that include "International Dialogue on Am.erican 
Education and Life" and "The Role of Women in Past, Present, and 
Future Development of Education," 
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1-acul t y 



The Teachers College is staffed by 215 instructional and 
administrative faculcy members. Of this number, 124 (58^) are 
male and 9 1 (\Z%) are female. Seven (3"^) of the college faculty 
are from minority groups. Three departments have a majority of 
female faculty members (Elementary Educat ion- - 67%; Special 
Educat ion- -65i; Laboratory Schoo 1 - - 55 % 3 . Two departments with a 
combined total of 15 (Educational Administration and Supervision 
and the Center for Lifelong Education) have only male faculty 
members at present. 

Supervision of professional laboratory experiences, 
Including student teaching, is done by faculty members from the 
Teachers College. Such re spons ib i i t ie s taVe faculty into schools 
and classrooms of all types on a regular schedule. This constant 
involvement with the total range of students and schools of tlie 
state keeps faculty personally aware of what is going on in the 
cl a ssr ooms - - i nc 1 ud ing those in schools serving children of all 
cultures in the population. 

I-aculty development activities have been designed to prepare 
faculty with limited experiences in multicultural settings to 
teach the multicultural education courses required for secondary 
education majors. Approximately ISl of the facur..y have had 
overseas experience through teaching or related research in 
overseas programs of the institution. 



S t ud e n t s 



Undergraduate students at Ball State University are 
primarily from rural areas of Indiana and are predominantly 
white. Figures from the 19 76 report issued by the Office of 
Civil Right.-, show the percentages of undergraduate and graduate 
students from various ethnic backgrounds at Ball State: 



Undergraduate Students 


Mal^e 


Femal e 


Total 


White Americans 


94.1% 


94. 1% 


94. U 


Black Americans 


4.7 


5.1 


5.0 


Hispanic Americans 


.3 


.2 


.3 


As ian Ame r icans 


.2 


. 1 


.2 


American Ind i a ns/ Esk i mo s 


.2 


. ^ 


.2 


Nonresident Aliens 


.5 


.2 


.3 
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Graduate Stu dent s 



Wh i te /\iner icans 
Black America'ns 



90. 11 



2.3 
.4 
. 5 
. 1 

6.3 



93. 1?6 
3.2 

.5 
1.1 

. 1 
2.0 



91.7% 



2.8 
.5 
.8 
. 1 

4.2 



Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indian/Eskimos 
Nonresident Aliens 



At t lie graduate level the percentage of males increases over the 
undergraduate levej from 46.21 to 52.61. The percentage of ' 
minorities at the graduate level decreases from the 5.61 at the 
undergraduate i.evel to 4.0°^ at the graduate level. These figures 
are for the total institution, however, and may not accurately 
reflect the ethnic make-up of teacher education programs. 

In the fall quarter of 1978 there were approximately 2,454 
undergraduate students enrolled in teacher education programs. 
Elementary and special edi^cation majors made up 1 ,054 of these 
students, while over 1,400 students were enrolled in secondary 
education programs. 

The institution provides an Academic Opportunity Program for. 
students who may need academic assistance in the areas of 
writing, reading, listening, and study skills, as well as in 
general adjustment to the university scene. A director of 
Special Programs is responsible for assisting minority students 
at the institution. 

In discussions with students who had participated in the 
Multi-Cul Program of the Teachers College, general enthusiasm for 
the program was found. The students felt that they were better 
prepared to go into multicultural school situations than were 
most of their colleagues. They also felt that the program gave 
them new insights into the multicultural nature of the United 
States, and all felt that they were much more comfortable in 
multiethnic situations as a result of the program than they were 
before entering the program. • They were supportive of all 
students being provided the opportunity to expand their knowledge 
of and experiences with minority group members. 



Resources 



The new campus library contains over 1,000,000 volumes, 
150,000 microfilms, and 5,700 periodicals. In addition, the 
Burr is Laboratory School, which is a part of the Teachers 
College, houses k-12 materials for use by teacher education 
students. The library has made a concerted effort over the last 
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ton years to incroaso holiiitigs on ethnic studies and 

mill t ictJl 1 11 ra 1 education, so that the col ] oc t ion ■ now is very 

supportive of all programmatic efforts in this area. 



FIITIIRH OP MULTICULTURAL HDUCATION 



With the emphasis on multicultural education, mandated by 
state licensure requirements for teachers, programs and interest 
in integrating mul t tcult'ira 1 education throughout the teacher 
education program are likely to continue at Ball State 
University. Students interested in the Secondary Education 
Multi-Cul minor at the undergraduate level continue to increase, 
indicating that the program is likely to grow. The programs to 
prepare Teachers of the Disadvantaged (TOD) at the elementary 
school level has a long history and will continue to produ^ce a 
limited number of specialists in the area. Teachers and 
administrators returning to the university for inservice and^ 
graduate prog rams ' i nd i cate an interest in better prepara t ioi^ in 
order to work in nrult icultural situations. Continued interest 
from these groups may cause the development of more graduate 
courses and programs with a multicultural perspective in 
departments other than the Department of Elementary Education and 
the Department of Secondary, Higher, and Foundations of 
Htiucation. Interest in integrating multicultural concepts into 
offerings in special education and educational psychology are 
also strong. Continued development of overseas teaching 
opportunity for faculty will provide added sophistication in 
mu 1 1 icul t li ra 1 i sm. The addition of a new faculty member in the 
area of multicultural education will strengthen the program in 
Secondary Education. 



Chapter 3 



X' GRADIIATH PROGRAM IN MULTIC ULTURAL/MIJLTI LfNGUAL EDUCATION 
An Approach to Multicultural Hducation at Fairfield University 

SIZl:: 47 00 

AFFILIATION: Private, .Jesuit 

lilGHFST DFGREH OFFERED: Certificate of Advanced Study (6th Year) 
l^-)7'.)-80 UNDHRGRADIJATE 'nJITION AND FEES: $32q5 ^ 
CALE\n..\R SYSTIM: Semester 

ADDRESS: Graduate School of Education, Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 06430 

CONTACT: Thomas deTullio, Director of Mul t ic ult u ra 1/Mul t i I i ny ua] 
Education ^ 



Fairfield University received its charter from the State of 
'k^ admitted its first class to freshman year 

n September 1947. The extensive, gently sloping campus is 
located in the town of Fairfield, five miles from Bridgeport and 
fifty miles north of New York City. The city of Bridgeport 
contains an increasing number of ethnic minority groups 
including a large Span ish- speak Ing population of PuertoVican 
descent and an equally large Black constituency. 



THE UNlVERSI Pr' 

Fairfield University is a four-year liberal arts institution 
whose undergraduate component is largely centered around the 
College of Arts and Sciences. There are two graduate programs, 
one offered by the Graduate School of Education, the the second 
by the Graduate School of Politics and Communication. 

The Graduate School of Education offers both the Master of 
Arts degree and vhe Sixth Year Certificate of Advanced Study. 
The school features seven divisions, and students may choose from 
1/ areas of concentration. 
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('.omin i tmoiil to Multicultural liducation 



Hairfiolil Un i v e r 1 1 y is located witliin thirty miles of two 
cititjs with divLTSc ethnic mifiority pop ul a t io n s- - Br idg epo r t and 
Now Haven. It is also within commuting distance cf New York 
(tity, famous for its cultural diversity and pluralism. As 
s)ciet<il emphasis began to focus on etlinic heritage and personal 
ilontiry during the lOGO's and early 1970's, the school systems 
within the state of Connecticut responded with programs designed 
to meet the cdcuation.al needs of nonminority students. Part of 
this constituency included a large number of native 
Span i sh - sp eak e r s , mostly of Puerto Rican origin, located in the 
Br idg e[io r t - Ne w [javen area. During the 1970' s, the Bridgeport 
school system ( in addition to those in Hartford, New Haven and 
Stamford, am^Mig others) increasingly became involved in 
h i ! i ng ual ■''mul t ic ul t u ra 1 education programs. Much of this 
involvement came in the form of Title VII funds' for bilingual 
education basic programs. Currently, there are Title VII 
programs in Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, and Stamfo rd- - a 1 1 
located within the service area of Fairfield University. 

As tiiis development began to impact upon the local 
institutions of higher education, Fairfield Univerity initiated 
s.Mninars and workshops in the field of multicultural/multilingual 
.'lucatioii. linrol Iments in these offerings were high, and the 
university formally began its program in multicultural education 
in l )""". At that point tlie program included one faculty member 
and a handful of students, Funding was, and continues to be, 
provided from the regular university budget. From these rather 
inau^pi.-ou^ beginnings the program has developed into a healthy, 
dynamic curriculum, Currently 95 students are enrolled in the 
program, which is staffed by five professors. Since the tuition 
money collected from these students is. the program's main source 
of revenue, the system features a built-in accountability factor, 
which greatly contributes to its relevancy and effective 
out f'ach. 

This program was created in response to the needs 
demonstrated within the local public school system. Perhaps one 
wf the strongest features of Fairfield's Multicultural/ 
Multilingual [iducation Program is its healthy and positive 
re 1 ,1 1 io n slii p with representatives of those public schools. Most 
)f the graduate students enrolled in this program are teachers 
from the Fairfield service area. The program relies heavily on 
adjunct faculty members who are drawn from leadership positions 
within local bilingual education programs. The w i 1 1 1 ngne ss of 
the firaduate School of I:duation to employ these local specialists 
furtlier demonstrates the commitment on the part of the 
institution toward competency-based multicultural/ multilingual 
t'^acher tr<iining. Students are frequently seen within the 
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classrooms of the local schools as they attempt to complete the 
practicum, internships, and the- like. 



Special Programs .Related_to_ M_u_l_t UuU ^ Ed uca 1 1 on 



As part of the course requirements for either the 
M.A. degree or Sixth Year Certificate of Advanced Study, students 
are »-nc on raged to take classes in Puerto Rico. In full 
realization of the professional responsibilities of most of its 
graduate students, th e Mu 1 t ic ul t ural/Mult i li ng ual Education 
Pnogram has arranged a course of study in which the master's 
degree may be obtained after four summers of study. Students are 
strongly advised to spend one of these summer sessions in Puerto 
Flico, earning from six to nine credits on the campus of 
Inter-American University. The courses, taught in Spanish and 
f:nglish (depending upon the students' language dominance), 
include some of the following offerings: 

1. The Spanish of Puerto Rico 

2. Intensive Conversational Spanish 

3. People and Culture of Puerto Rico 

4. Puerto Rican Literature 

5. History of Puerto Rico 

6. Relevant Puerto Rican Writers 

The program had such an enthusiastic response that it has already 
been planned through 1982. 



RESI^)NSHS W MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
riiACHIiR EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
of the teacher education program at Fairfield University in 
categories used in NCATE's Standards for the Accreditation of 
rea_cher_ Ejl_ucati. on- -governance, currTciiTum, st udents7~and 
resources. 



Governance 



The Graduate School of Education at Fairfield University 
offers courses leading to the M.A. and to the Sixth Year 
Certificate of Advanced Study. There are 42 faculty members and 
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appr ox i .na t , 1 y '■)Si) students unrolled in the Graduate School of 
l-ducation. it is divided into these seven divisions: 



\dm in ist ra t ion/Supe rv is ion 

(lounseling and Community Services 

l-ducational Media 

School and Applied Psychology 

Special Education 

Foundations and Teaching 

Religious Fiducation 



V.ixch division has a chairperson who reports directly to the 
Dean of the Graduate School. The Multicultural/Multilingual 
fiducation Program is housed in the Division of Foundations and 
Teac h i ng . 



C ur r i c ul a 

Students enrolled in masters degree programs are required to 
complete a minimum of 33 semester hours. Those pursuing the 
Sixth Y'^ar of Advanced Study must fulfill an additional 30 
seme St e I - hou r requirement beyond the master's degree. In 
addition, the Graduate School of Education offers five 
certification programs: Secondary Teachers, Intermediate 
Administrators, School Superintendents, School Counselors and 
School Psychologists. 

Tnose students registered for either master's or advanced 
study programs can choose among the following major areas of 
ci)nc en t ra t io n : 

1. Hlementary Admin ist ra t ion/Supe rv is ion 

2. Secondary Administration/Supervision 

3. Counseling (School/NonSchool ) 
\. School Psychology 

5. Secondary Teaching 

6. Special Education 

~' . Professional Improvement 

H. Tomorrow's Woman Today 

9. Religious F/^ucation 

10. fiducational Media 

11. Open CI a ssr oom 

12. Instructional Computer Science 

13. Multicultural/Multilingual Education 
n. Community Services 

15. Industrial Psychology 
16 . liuma n Serv ices 
1 ^ . Appl i ed Re sea rch 
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.•or the master's degree the following requirements apply in 
most major areas: 

1. Completion of 3 3 credits in total. 
J . K eq i] i '■ e d c ou r se s : 

a. Philosophical Foundations of Bducation - three hours 

b. Semiiiar (at end of programs) •• tiiree hours 
I or 2 1 credits in ma j o r field 

3 . {• 1 ec t i ves 

a. Vino credits (to be approved by an Advisor) 

For the Certificate of Advanced Study the following 
ro(| ui rement s apply in most major areas: 

t. Completion of 30 credits in total. 

2. Required courses: 

a. Comparative Philosophies - three hours 

b. Theories cf Learning - three hours 
Practicum (at end of program) 

d. 15 credits in major field 

3 . fil GC t i ves 

a. six credits (to be approved by an advisor) 

Recjuirements for certification programs vary with the type 
of certificate sought and state regulations on licensing. 

All students enrolled in the Graduate School of Education 
are exposed to the major principles and issues in 
multicultural/multilingual education while enrolled in required 
courses in the Division of Foundations and Teaching. In 
addition, every other division devotes at least peripheral 
coverage to the area. 



The Mult icultural/Mult i lingual Education Program 



Those students pursuing a M.A. degree with a major in 
Multicultural/ Multilingual Education must complete a total of 33 
credits, eighteen of which are in the major. In fulfilling the 
major requirements each student must choose at least one course 
from each of the fo'llowing areas: 
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Uornind nee Testing 

1. Workshop in Preparation of Teachers for Optimal ■ 
Participation in Assessment Programs for 
Bi I ingiial /Bi cultural and ESL Education 

. TosL mg and Assessment - Bilingual Education 
Met h(Hls/C ur r i cul_um 

1. Spanish Language Arts in Bi lingual /Bicultura 1 Programs 
. English Language Arts in the Bilingual Curriculum 
. . Teaching English as a Second Language 

1. Great ive Methodology in Multilingual Teaching 

J. H.S.L. . in Bilingual ism 

t. Methods and Materials in Bi lingual/Bicultural and ESL 
Pr og ra ms 

Workshop in Bi 1 i ng ual /Bi c ult ura 1 and ESL Education 
Workshop in Spanish and American Tra nsc ult u ra t ion 
■». Reading in the Bilingual Classroom 

10. Methods in TESOL 

11. Practicum: Teaching the Non-English Speaking 
Si) c i 0 1 o ^ V 0 f _ La n g ua ge / E t hn i c St udi es 

I. Soc io - Educat ional Issues in Mult i lingual/Mult icutural 
Educat ion 

Issues in Mu 1 t i 1 i ng ual /Mu It icut ura 1 Communication 
> . Multicultural Education: Perspectives 
4. Teacher and Pupil in the Multicultural Classroom 
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I. Principlos of FU 1 i ngiial i sm 
: . The Bi 1 ingual Chi Id 

\\\ addition to the completion of classes in Multicul- 
tural/Multilingual Hducation, students are required to take one 
course in Philosophical Foundations of Education. They can elect 
tune hours of their program in consultat iori with their advisor. 
During the final semester of their program, students are required 
to take a variety of comprehensive examinations known as the 
Critique, a written exercise designed to a) provide an 
opportunity for the student to have a new learning, instead of a 
rehash of old learnings; b) require of the student evidence of 
that synthetic or relational critical thinking that was a purpose 
of the old comprehensive exam. Candidates are required to select 
approximately seven to ten readings from a list of eighty-plus 
resources in the field of multicultural/multilingual education. 
Once the readings are completed, the student consults with an 
advisor to determine the focus for the written exercise. There 
is no mandatory length for the paper, and it is not considered a 
thesis, research paper, nor creative personal essay. It is an 
exercise to demonstrate that the candidate understands the 
readings chosen and the courses taken, and is able to relate 
these to one another and to the real life role of the candidate. 

The Mult icultura 1/Mult i li ngual Education Program attempts to 
provide the graduate student, classroom teacher, school 
counselor, or administrator with a background in the following 
areas in order to enhance the capability to teach ethnic groups 
in a multicultural setting: psycholinguist ics, ethnic studies, 
bilingual education programs, language, curriculum, TESOL, 
foreign study (Puerto Rico), ethnic dialectology, sociology of 
language learning and acquisition, methods of working with ethnic 
groups In a multicultural setting, and testing for language 
dominance and proficiency. The program offered to achieve the 
above goals is interdisciplinary in nature. As can be noted by 
the cross-referenced class numbers cited above, the 
Multicultural/ Multilingual Education program has entered into 
cooperative instructional agreements with both the Spanish and 
Sociology faculties. In addition, English department faculty 
familiar with ESf. techniques have input. 

Evaluation of th e Mu 1 t ic ul t u ra 1 /Mul t i li ng ual Education 
Program is both internal and external in nature. Internally, the 
program is evaluated by students and faculty. Students meet at 
least once a year for this evaluation. The very nature of the 
program allows for both formal and informal evaulation by public 
school representatives. As participating faculty members on an 
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.idjiinct basis, field-based professors have the opportunity of 
providing formal input into the evlauation of the 
Mu 1 1 Icul t lira 1 /viu 1 r i 1 i ng iial Program. Tn addition, field-based 
cooperating teachers and supervisors of university practicum 
students and interns also formally participate in the evaluatAon 
process. Due to the constant interaction between members of the 
university and the public school community it'Serves, sufficient 
opportunities are provided for informal evaluation of the program 
by local school personnel. 



S t uil e n t s 



The student population at the university is predominantly 
white. Black and Hispanic students are the major minority groups 
on campus. Figures from the 19 76 report issued by the Office of 
(livil Rights show that the following percentages of undergraduate 
and graduate students from various ethnic backgrounds: 



Undergraduate Students 


Mai e 


Female 


Total 


Iv h i t e /Vn e r i c a n s 


9 5.9% 


96.51 


95.4 % 


Black Americans 


1.9 


1.95 


1.9 


[lis panic .Americans 


2 . 1 


1. 1 


1.6 


As ia n /\me r icans 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Ame r ic an I nd i a ns/ Hsk i mo s 


.0 


.0 


.0 


\on re s i d en t Alien 


.4 


.4 


.4 


(.Iraduate Students 








Wli i t e ,\me r i c ans 


9 3.1 % 


94.8% 


94.2% 


Black Americans 


2 ,6 


2.0 


2*2 


Hispanic Americans 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


As ia n Ame r ic ans 


.4 


.5 


.5 


Amc r i c an I n d i a ns/ lis k i mo s 


.4 


.8 


.7 


Non vv s id en t Aliens 


1.7 


.5 


.9 



During the 19 79- 80 academic year, there were 103 graduate 
students enrolled in t h e Mu ] t i c u 1 t u ra 1 /Mul t i 1 i ng ual Education 
Prog ram at I-airfirld. 
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I he university's commitment to its program in multicultural 
eaucation is permanent and ongoing. The author had the 
<)pportunity of discussing the program with the Dean of the 
(.raduate School of HducatiM)n, the Director of 

Mult icultura 1 ./Mult i li ngual Hducation, two full-time professors in 
the Division of Foundations and Teaching, and four graduate 
students m the program. In addition, visits were made to the 
Instructional Resource Center and one class in KSL methodology. 

The administration of the Graduate School of Education has 
been well pleased'with the success of the Multicultural/ 
Mult'ilingual Hducation Program. Those facultv members contacted 
won; also highly supportive of the program, noting that its goals 
and activities complemented those of both the university and its 
Craduate School of Hducation. The graduate student-s who were 
interviewed were also enji;ouraged by the progress of the program. 
As teachers within the local school systems, they had personally 
witnessed a number of culturally related conflicts, and felt that 
the Mult icultural/Mult ilingual Education Program was instrumental 
m providing the means to understand and prevent these , 
situations. The teachers represented all types of schools, 
including elementary, secondary, public, private, and 
alternative. The program encourages the most promising students 
to pursue further study, and two of the students interviewed 
exprossed the desire to continue their formal education. 

•\t a time wh«n declining enrollments are forcing cutbacks in 
programs and available financing, th e Mul t icul t u ra 1 /Mult i 1 i ng ual 
h. '--ati()n Program at Fairfield University must be viewed as an 
01. anding success. In operation -for scarcely more .than two 
ye the program enrolls lf)3 students with five faculty 

me, ers. The program is funded entirely through "hard money," 
leaving no doubt as to -the university's commitment to its 
continuance on a permanent basis. The dedication of those 
involved with the program to insure its success is only 
superseded by their dedication to provide an educational 
experience of the highest quality to all students. Fairfield 
bniversity is justly proud of its accomplishments in the area of 
multicultural/multilingual education. Hard work and perseverance 
has made this an exemplary program. 
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Chapter 4 



A RHSPONSF. TO THii HDIJCAT TONAI, NHHDS OF AMiiRICAN 
INDIANS AND I NNl-R - C ITY (!( MMIJN IT IHS : An Approach to 
Multicultural liuca t i on at Fort Wright College of the ilol y Names ' 



si:!:: 460 

AI-I'ILIATKJN : Private, Roman Catholic Affiliation 
IIIGHHST D[;CRhh (JFFIiRHD: Master's 
l'.)7y-H() UNDFRGRADIJATF TUITION FHHS: $2,800 



ADDRIiT^S : West 4000 Randolph Road, Spokane, Washington 99204 
CONTACT: Anis Ahmed (|ui dwai , Dean of Eiducation 



Fort Wright College of the Holy Names, a small liberal arts 
college, was founded in Spokane in 1907 as Holy Names College. 
In l')6 1 , the college moved to its present location on the grounds 
of l-ort George Wright, a t ur n- of - the- cent ury military post, and 
the.n;ime of the college was changed to Fort Wright College of the 
Ilol y. Niunes . The present 75-c'\cre campus occupies part of a mesa 
overlooking the Spokane River on the Northwest side of Spokane. 

. A city of 170,561 persons (1970 Census), Spokane is located 
in eastern Washington, near the I<iaho border. Although the total 
ethnic ininority population is less than four percent, it includes 
American Indians, Blacks, whites, Pacific Islanders, Hispanics, 
and Asian Americans. I'ive different American Indian reservations 
are located within 100 miles of the city. Spokane is the 
economic and cultural hub of a large cultural area whose 
residents are primarily white, agricultural, and middle- and 
upper-class. These local demographics provide an unusual setting 
for a multicultural education program. 



THF. COLLFGF 



Various academic disciplines are organized through five 
centers rather than departments at Fort Wright College. These 
consist of (1) the Center for Creative Arts, which includes 
studies in the areas of art, drama, and music; (2) t.he Center for 
Life Studies which includes studies in the areas of biology, 
chemistry, economics, environmental studies, heal t h s^ci ences , 
htiinan services, management, mathematics, nursing, psychology, and 
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soCl()l()^y; (3) the Center for Humanities, which includes studies 
m the areas of children's drama, Hnglish literature, foreign 
language f French, German, Spanish), history, philosophy, 
political science, and religion; C4) the Center for Human 
Learning and Development, which includes studies in the areas of 
bilingual education, early childhood education, Montessori 
certification, Native American education, teacher certification 
t.-acher education, and graduate studies in education; and (5) the 
Center for Christian Ministries, which includes graduate programs 
in pastoral ministry and religious education and noncredit 
outreach programs in religious studies and ministry formation. 



C f)mm i t men t t o Mu 1 _t icu 1 tu_r a L^duc _a t_i on 

The college's commitment t o m ul t i cult ur al educat i on m i ght be 
attributed partly to the history of the Order of the Sisters of 
the Holy Names, founded to serve the rural poor around Montreal 
in the 1 840's. Beginning in the early 1960s, social justice was 
the major topic of conferences attended by members of the Order 
and this was reflected in their work. At Fort Wright College, ' 
both students and faculty were involved in the Civil Rights 
marches o.f the sixties. Compared t o t he local Black population 
ot less than two percent, the college enrolled an unusually large 
nmiber of Blacks. During that period, a Black Student Union was 
active on campus. An Upward Bound program also enrolled a large 
nmiher of minority students. 

In 1973 the Advocates for Indian Education asked the college 
to help develop programs for American Indian students. A program 
was I ni ti al 1 y developed wi th Library Trai ning Funds to prepare 
Indian students as library parapr of ess i onal s . At that time an 
American Indian was also appointed to the Board of Trustees of 
t he CO 1 1 oge . 

With an increase i n t he number of Indian students on campus 
in 1973,- and with the concurrent development of a program for 
teacher education in inner-city Seattle, the need for" 
multicultural education on the campus became evident. Part of 
the multicultural awareness on the campus may have been due to 
the college leadership during that period. The first of the 
three college presidents who served between 1973 and the present 
was a psychologist who related unusually well to the Black 
students on campus, often becoming their ombudsman. When she 
left to become an assistant superintendent of ed-uoation in the 
State of Washington, she was replaced by a woman nationally known 
for her involvement in international affairs. In fact, the new 
president had coordinated the Spanish language p.<."ogram at 
CutM-navaca for five years under Ivan Illich. The current 
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}H i jfMit , raised on the* ('^olville Indian Reservation, has a long 
liis^ory n( wor'kin^ for the cause of minority persons. 

The two successive chairpersons and deans of the teacher 
eductition college fia ve also heen strong advocates of 
mill t i ctil t ur al education with special concern for minority rights ♦ 
Tfie first dean came to the college after working in inner- city 
St;attle and returned there as principal of a multiethnic private 
fii gh schof)l . She designed and implemented the multicultural, 
c ompe t ency- has ed program for teachers in Seattle. The current 
Dean of l:ducation is also the Dean of Graduate Division and 
Special Programs of tfie College. lie has had numerous personal 
and {)r of ess i onal cross-cultural experiences, including the 
development of the teacher education programs on the Indian 
reservations in Washington. The Vice President for Academic 
Affairs has also done most of her academic work in areas related 
t r. multicultural education. Her master's degree was in 
non- Western history and culture, her doctorate in higher 
education man agem evit emphasizing cross-cultural concerns with 
Ame r i can I ndi ans ♦ 

According to the president, academic vice president, and 
cfiairperson of jducation, the college's policy is to integrate 
m !il t i cul t ur al education concepts throughout all their programs 
rather than 1 i mi 1 1 ng mul t i cul t ur al practices to only the 
L'ducation program. Past orientation programs have been designed 
to keep the faculty aware of the continued need for multicultural 
education programs. Plans are being made to provide a faculty 
retre<it In examine multicultural education as well as for 
cnnt i nui ng {-.is t i nservi ce act i vi ties . 



Spec i <i I Pr Oi^r ams Related to Mu 1 1 icu 1 tu ra 1 _l^'duc^at i on 



Because of their unique experiences or need^s , minority or 
f(M'eign students at Port Wright College are likely to participate 
in ar 1 ecis t five programs. These include (IJ Sat el 1 i te C enters , 
I J) the LINK P. nt ranee Program, (3) linglish as a Second Language, 
( n SPHliRli, and fS) Network of Glohal Concerns. 



Sat el 1 It e C en t er s 



(Currently three on-site programs in education, which feature 
multicultural concerns and settings, are offered through the 
ct»lla;ge, A compo t ency- has ed program for teachers is offered in 
cooperation with the S<:attle central area private schools, and 



dej^roc projrrams in lUiucation and Hunan Service are-offered at 
Omak and Toppenish on the Colville and Yakima Indian' 
R es e r va t i o n s , i- e s pe c t i ve 1 y . 



The ct^mpet ency- based program [D-^^^jBI tlir_ i "ne r city was 
de ve I ope d unde r t he W asTif n gt on""S t iit e 1 97 1 ''G ui deTTner'and 
Standards for compet ency- has e"d teacher education programs and is 
approved by the State Board of Education. Beginning in 1971, the 
competencies for completing certification requirements were 
developed by the program's advisory committee in Seattle. Later 
the faculty at Fort Wright College developed a set of compe- 
tencies during an inservice program at the college. The compe- 
tencies developed through these two processes were fused into the 
[H-esont coinpot ency- has ed program toward state cert if i- cation at 
the elementary education level. This program, with a 
m ul t i et hni c/ mul t i cul tural emphasis, was approved by the state in 

and initiated by Fort Wright College at that time. Charts 
on the next four pages provide a sampling of competencies 
required for this program. 

Candidates for this program may include anyone interested in 
teaching in a multiethnic school. When the program began in 

it included one male student with a Ph.D. in educational 
psychology, who was not certified to teach by the state, and one 
female stutlent who had been a teacher's aide but had no college 
credit toward certification. All candidates were working in some 
position in the private, central school system of-Seattle. State 
requirements now state that all candidates must have at least a 
b;ichel.)r's degree for admittance into this particular program. 

I'o complete certification requirements of the state for 
elementary education, students i n t he program are required to 
meet the competencies approved by the state. The pr-^ram, of 
course, is very individualized, to serve the needs of each 
student. This involves one- on- one advising of students 
throughcHit the program by the on-site f acul t y m embe r s . of the 
college. I ndi vi djLia^l tutoring is provided when necessary. All 
students must be wTlling to undertake self-study in order to meet 
the identified competencies under the supervision of the 
students' supervisory committee. This committee of four persons 
includes (I) a faculty member from Fort Wright College, (2) an 
administrator from the school where the. student currently works, 
(3) the master teacher who meets both the college and state 
r ecjui rem ent s , and (4) a member of the inner- city area community. 
(This has always been a minority person, with at least a 
bachelor's degree, who lives i n t he inner- city being served by 
t hes esc hool s ) . 
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^^AVI^ *;a:.k 


POSSIBLE EXPERIENCES 


METHGJ OF EVAEUATING 










■ t r.- f . • r I r I Mil y j; . j 1 y / • » t h" 'i i t • • : i :•. j 
i)llios.,;J;y (i:. 'l.li:. : 

J » . . . i . , > A 1 Ry ill.' . . .1 .i I . , i/. J ij < L f ^ r. L no 

m thfj '.\S., ml cir. J"scribe tht>ir 
i.t4^<act. on present d ly education. 


III ni i.»2- tf . t ui;i-t i'>n ti;e 

^ 1 »», it Sft-rus t hat a 
kr.!;wl ■ d of {;nr ' s |.r o- 
fi»LJi:ic:i ii; needed, osf'oc- 
lal ly i:i current trends in 
that or of r»<?c; i r%n . 


-•Collcjo class or seminar 
-Hea 1 in-j 

-uL'.f^rvati'^n ni a wi-lfj 
var let y of schools and 
classrooms 


-Wr i t tea test 

-Ip. to: view with college 
tea-jher in educaticn depart^ 
xent or classroom teacher 


K: ■ *. - 1 . • I J I 1 1 i I ' f ^ ! ■ ry t r 1 1 s >: :m w I - 
^ : f." '--s j.u y : ' T'-. I m- 
st:,ict I :i. Ini*; i: '.>:.: 

a. K.'St'\r..'h -.n individual diff- 
♦^-•nces 
1 . S\'x 

" 1 r :nr.»\nt/s i tuat ion 

. i 1 *: a I ♦ ^.r: i c 
*.f'iri.i::i st y 5^<»n:;ory ir:i>act. 


V'l 1 1 »-;iaM f- iM.'i i i d It (» to 
ii i* I » • t. r » • a d 1 n j o-j r e s s 
in :;t uder.ts. 


-Col I f^.je C lassos 
-Worhirvj with a teacher 
-C)bst.-rvat i on ir^ cl ass room 
-Uses record koepinq that 

accompanies a management 

system 




. U iite !«»rn .^ns tr a t.(KS a 
w_;i>:ini kn-'Wl**.!;.* -f: 

i, 'iti.ll/ It l.n (">f miTiDritv rr» — 
f t.*r •p'l and r.e t hudolo-j ies . 


W 1 1 i eivih 1 p t '» -ichf^^r t <^ 
direct. ST udents to nator- 
iair> I. n«ii. wiii stirruiatG 
qrowth m factual 
hiu;wledvje. 


-V.*oi-k 1 n 1 ibrary 

-CVi.T.pare various encyc lo- 
pped ias, atlases, a Ima- 
nacs , etc . 

-C lass 

- Indei>endent study 


•*Wr i tten test 

-:)e:::jnst rat ion by candidate 
to supervisory tean member 


ArTiT:::n: c Mi-KrhNCirs 

A:':*-;.:,j d»»:a).nst rtites: a 

r I * r,*-:\f: » •:I*':ral p 1 ur.i 1 i / i n- j 
ir. 'l'.iu. ; I?, "i: ; : ec; lat ion ft)r t. radl- 
♦' : * n , h:«:t,ry. an i ct »n t r i hu t ions of 
diftcrent la.'es and cultures. 


trial oducatit)n is 
t o h'a:".ar^ i us . Harriani za- 
t ion in'-ludeis appreciation 
ot all persons 


-Class in ethnic cultures 
-Vnoi k m ] or 1 ivir.q wi th 
persons of dnother cui- 
turf' or r*ficp hf*ro or 
abroad 


-Interview by per. ^ns of 
other cultures 



KNOWLHDCr: AND ATTITUDK COMPETENCIES FOR THE PREPARATORY LEVEL 



m;:.::.n»-i 



INI ri^\:, r.Kvr:. 



Am r' 



1 * ' 



[ lur.il i^;m m oi\lMr to rcjn- 
nuHucat e that importance 
to othfi K . 



If t p.ichei s , t'wpt'C 1 a 1 ly in 
t i nrU'i 1 r y , Li 1 1 
thinks ihry h ivt? to "ror- 
I L'-'t" a studi'Ht s ' ian'juatje , 
t each "foi ro^-t l:nql ;i;h" anci 
t'2 i licau* hiH or her "orrcn i 
t hfV tail t r) unilers t and how 
lan-iMauf ru^'cis t^nly to t.-oin- 
r.ani.-at f . The ":.ui vi val" 
I iU'iua^e , .1 ! !;u ca 1 It'^i 
uulard Knq I ish, n;.iy or 



r.ay not be useful to 
every clu Kl. I : U5ief ul , 
shiouicl hi} withui thii 
St udent ' s r'<»aeh . 



1 t 



iv'j 1 1 enable the i- indidate 
t awtu e nj- tht^ non- 
standard/ stan:lar d usatje 
or ;j t udent s and thus 
allow tor r.aximurr. readinq 
<ir*d Rpoakifvj prrcrross . 



In Vi • 1 venuMW 1 n . \io 1 I 
.-orjr.ani t y will he 1 o a 
t»'aeher bettt-r understand 
her students . 



I'ussiHi.i- i:xrKkn::;ci:s 



- Vi( . r k 55 h o D s on p 1 a r a 1 1 h i". 
-Vifiltinq with a variety 

of persons in ihu innor 

ci tv 



-(•(varr.t? in 1 iriv|viiStis:H e^r 

in the history of the 

i.n-4 1 i sh 1 an^jua^je 
-St ady one c f many recent 

essays on lanqua^je and 

h» w 1 1 wor ks . 
-Develop a -.jrarpjr.ar and a 

lexi.'oTi for the larrjua^je 

hoard at hcMne , on canpuG, 

on the str eet 



1 t to; 



b.v super Vi 



I b>ij.>]diy ev.iluated 
;(jry team memLer 



-r.iven a tape of several 
dialects, candidate explains 
the lanjua^u? ol t»ach . 

-Supervisory team members 
evai uate 



-OL'w^rvat ii)t\ in -Mas^rcvoma; 

-Coru'^unicat irifj t o s tuiic^ntfi 
thruuqh use of multi- 
ethnie ski 1 Is gained 



•Obsiji vinvj 
chi Idr en 



t he app I leant with 



-At t enti i r.(i i nner 1 1 y 

'■ I nvo Ivcment lu ethnic 
'iroup act 1 VI t les 



-Interview and evaiuaiKjn by 
minority member of 
supervisory team 



k:j()Wli;i)(;i; aud attitude compi-ti-ncii-s kor thk initial level 





j i</\TlO.NALi: 


POSSIBLE EXPERIENCES 


METHOD OF EVALUATING 










l>aTIAL OR CONTINL'IN] L?-Vf:L 

FA:*-3.02 f:.i:;iiiitu -i.T' -.nt r it fs !-.:. wl- 
t*v: JO oT^\>\^\ .m.l r.i»-i»ir.«- rir.o Ar^s i:. 
A.reri.ca in ';r.e '.^f *:r.o tcllowm;: .irt:, 
r'..sic, irara, Jjr. t ilr, iit-ia- 
f,:re. This k:;:wiv:;'r i ;.c 1 awire- 
nes3 of ethnic r.inorit.y Fine Arts. 


th*» Finij Ar» r. address 
; i-r Suns as c-rM.itc;r fJ , an re- 
st ^Vi*!'»rr. in [iroi-t'Ss, it is 
s:r. :lar ly r,t»r»'SSary that the 
V ia" fid p(u s.on who w.-uld 
bt*c"r.?;M an educator know not 
only wi'.at has been created 
but HOW it is created, HOV/ 
persons respond to creations- 
bo th personal ly and socially . 


-A class in Introduction 

to the Fine Arts 
-Participate in the Fine 

Arts by 

1 * attendi n-- performances 

by artists 
2. visiting studios and 

museums , etc. 
-Creative Experiences in 
the Fine Arts by 

1. teaching an art to 
others 

2. creating original works 


-Writtun test prepared by 
Fir;fj Arts faculty of the 
College 

-Written critical analysis 
of arts experienced 

-Observation and interview 


-^ ir. ii :ai-? :- r )r.:it.rat.t'S a 
bail;- k :•. 1 e Jv^' p of ar. t h.rcj^o 1 o- j y an.i 
fjo . J r -i; • 

a. a.'jility i • •^•;»:' [ ar a t i Vf sri^i- 
i»>s .')t : :\/s; -al ar.d f'':yci/) h ji-jal 
*!. ir I • *.»?r I s 1 1 ot perjplor, t'^ 

.:.*r»r friii*';'\Ml boli(»r,s of 
: int'Mi ^rity and siipi3r- 
i riry 

c . a h 1 1 : r y t o i* r> » ' . i : i» s of t r^t.' 
va: i (.f i ivi'.r , br I s , 
li:;. a ir.d jir.s ar.'\'.'; f oi'U- 
'.i^is". ri ^! ;v»'r<M CMlfar'»s t: f > 
;iv.- lr.sl^••.►^^ ir.r-.? thi» {>i:li.»riMai 
rar. ,*e or I .:.rit»:it ni person- 
ality, -;ulture*5, and inst i tat icnr. . 


*»'" M»d»'d to understand the in- 
i!ivid*aal i.. his or her en~ 
^ I rfM.y , !*»>od(^d p irt icular ly 
I J unders*- antl the chi Idren 
of a minority cul^ur'i. 


-Travel 

-Living .-.n another culture 

)r sub-culture 
-Vista, Jesuit Volunteer, 

Peace Corp, etc. 
-Museum work 
-Formal class 
-Reading 

-Obtain i ng inf ormat ion 

from knowledgeable people 
-Research studies 


-Interview with knowledgeable 
person, such as college pro- 
fessor, minority community 
rescurce person 

-Written tost 

-Project presented by 
candidate to dur-.onstrate 
the described competencies 


S.'-:*-^. : -1 Jar. livir.» I'Xplain r h.o 
f.ll'wir.; o :'.."op»a: ^: i a 1 1 za t i on , 
ins 1 1 r ior;a : I i*^ I ' th.e nataro of 
prn ia i 1 0 , s t r 1 1 I : : 1 ^ 1 , b ir ra i^- 
'j r a r 1 c a t 1 vj r* , t r* t» a t a r of do v i a n ^ * o . 


r^|i»v*ifu; new thinking tools 
aio needt^d by Air.oricans 
Lo^i%^y , For example , anyone 
v^.o h'.as J ivcd in a typical 
r 'litTn American environ- 
rr.i'P.t has experienced the 
phi*no.Tiena of inst i tut ions 
an.d h js to seme deqree re- 
flected on the experience, 
B'lt few have examined the 
process of institutionali- 
zation 


- Exam i n i ng mode Is socio- 
logists iiso for analysis 

-Fxperiences of ovher 
c: u 1 1 u r e s 

-Experiences of being 
VI .tims of prejudice 

-;vT-king throu^jh a bureau- 
cracy to accouulish 
so-ve thing , such as gov- 
ernmen t or welfare 
agencies 


-Write a paper 
describing concepts 

-Interview with college 
Social Studies professor 



^ KNOWLl-JGE COMPETi'NCIKS FOR THE INITIAL AND CONTINUING LEVELS 
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1 



KATIu:;A:.!- 



•I. K-4 . 



L . 1 1 ' ' •: n s r r a t. s t i 
a:; i jcr.i i iLuMc .^s 



4 . 



a:vl ra:;iaL 



SKILL COMPKTLNCILS LOR TIIL COIVV lliil U^i] LKV1:L 



mi:th:)1) ov kvaluatin i 



-Supervisory team member 
•^bHcrvos over period of 
Liro arui e va 1 '.la r 



-S'a[?erv j sc;ry team member 
' l;i5*.»rvL»H candidate over <i 
{H^riod of time and evaluates 
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-iin/r M^i, four or five new students have been enrolled in 
t hr pr<»iirMni :inn daily. During t fie past five years, at least ten 
students hav^.' received their certification in elementary 
education rlu'toji^fi tliis program. One student was enrolled in Fort 
*Ari>;ht's LINK [Mograin to com{)lete requirements for the B. A. and 
cr I t 1 f 1 cat i -.ui in elementary education. This program has allowed 
P'M suns v^Mikimi in i finer- city schools as teacher's aides or in 
ut hf r [).)s 1 1 1 'jri-. other than t e^ichi ng to meet certification 
M.*qu I r <Mn rn t . while Continuing to be employed in 
in I'll f i t h\\ \ : ' ■ pr ed- )m i nan 1 1 y minority, in fact - - school s . 



Yhv [ rograms at Omak and Top^p^en i sh offer undergraduate, 
iduit'*, ana fiftli-year teacher cer tlT ica t i on courses in 
i^.lucat 1 on and fiuinan services. Both are located on or near Indian 
r '*r va t i ons within three to four hours driving time from 
S[M> ka n o , 

The ():Tiak program offers the (1) B. A. in Hducation, with 
ctM'tificati ai in elementary education for teacher's aides and 
ottuM's VNDrkiru; \n the Paschal Sherman Indian School of Omak or in 
ot h*M* schor)ls in okanagon county, and (2) the M.Ed, for teachers 
anvi C'Huis'^lors currently working in these same schools. A 
program i now being developed for parapr of ess i onal s , 
predominantly American Indian, working in the residential 

cni»;n t a[- V >chtw;ii in Omak* Most students in the program are 
r ''111 a It:. Tlio j)rograms at Omak are coordinated by an on-site 
facultv '11 bf r fr(3!n I'ort Wright College. 

ropi^t'fush, a city on the outskirts of the Yakima tribal 
r cs ri" va r 1 ofi ^ is wfiere Fort Wright offers the (1) B. A. in 
l.ducation and (2) the M. lid. in selected areas of specialization. 
(;()ui*st;N arc field at the Yakima tribe's Smartlowit Indian 
l;ducation Center at Toppenish. Most of the students in these 
pr'ugrams currently vva.^rk as teacher's aides or in other similar 
[V'sitions i /I the public schools or in the Yakima Nation's 
{n*e^ch(W)i prt)grams. Some of the graduate students teach or work 
at t fu; local community college, usually for the minority affairs 
olfic^' or adult education program. In the fall of 1978 there 
were v'^ studofits enrolled in the undergraduate program and 34 in 
t hr graduate {u-ogram. At the undergraduate level, students are 
fu* t;dom 1 nant 1 V female. At the graduate level, male and female 
t udtMit s are fiearly equal in nunb^'r. The multiethnic student 
^v),ly i ncl udt^s Mexican Americans, American Indians, Blacks, 
wf!it"s, 1-ilipino Americans, and Asian Americans. Since the 
[Mogrim began in 1074, two students have completed the 
B. \. de'grcf, and 17 students have completed the master's degree. 



The pro.vu^Jin a' Toppenish is coordinat. I by an on-site faculty 
III cm her from I-ort Wr i ght Col 1 ege . 

Both the Omak and Toppenish programs were developed and 
continue- to be redesigned cooperatively by the faculty from the 

the n?o:,rU'l: ^'^V-''^^'^ ' Y^'"'^ Nations, and students in 

th programs Courses and programs are designed with a 

inulticultural emphasis as a part of the college's philosophy and 
at the request of the Indian Nations or other minorities 
involved. Ihe superintendent of the Paschal Sherman Indian 
^Uiool at Omak, t ho director of the Division of Lducation for the 
vJIumi' v''! the director of the Tribal Preschool for t h- 
Yakima Nation indicated that this program allows minority 
teacher s aides, predominantly American Indian, to work toward 
vichelor s degrees. It is almost impossible for these students 
to move to a residential campus for study. Most students in the 
program are older than the traditional undergraduate students 
and most have families who would not permit them to leave. The 
officials indicated that these students are prime candidates as 

ammnn'^' ^nf f ' ^ ' American Indian 

th 1^-.; ^'f ^""'^ working actively and effectively already 
in the local schools as teacher's aides. When they finish their 
preservice training, these students are the first to be hired to 

\ ^^fi;'"?^ ''^ schools involved in the program. Violet Rau 
one of the first graduates of the M.Ed, program in Toppenish was 

Ulvtio^rV' 'l^:''^'^' ^^^^-^ ^he National Indian Education ' 
A civ t SOI y Comm i ttee . 



The LINK Hntrance Program 

This program combines knowledge gained by experience with 
college credits toward earning a B. A. or B.S. degree. Most I INK 
candidates have completed some col 1 ege- 1 e vel study before 
applying to this program. Adults may also receive college credit 
tor significant learning experiences on the job, in civic or 

s'^in'ir"' UVl^'^l I' ^'^"^ 'P^'^'^ training such as conferences, 
s em mars , and works hops . * 

Upon acceptance to I,INK, the candidate has an interview with 
the Program Coordinator to set up a learning plan that 
incorporates transfer credits, possible LINK credits for 
experience, and course work to be done at the college." Workiniz 
Uos^ely with faculty members as advisors, the candidate then 
writes short justification papers for the LINK credits. Faculty 
members in the appropriate disciplines review the justification 
paper; subsequently, a review board assesses the papers the 
learning plan, and the overall merit of the candi dat e' s ' 1 ear ni ne 
program. A final review hoard, consisting of college 
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.i^bn i ni s t { ,it ofs , faculty a i s o i- { s ) , the KINK coordinator, and a 
hiisiiu.'ss Mr [ir of L-s s i oiial c"l league of the candidate, meets with 
r h'.' student. Tlu s board evaluates the learning plan, validates 
the LINK cr<.'di ts and iiitKlifies the overall plan, if necessary. 
Tlie candidate tlien completes the coui'ses needed to meet 
ijraduation and academic major requirements. The candidate can 
earn a :!ia x i min'i of ()() semester credits for experiential learning, 
and must com[)lete at least 12 semester credits through Fort 
W 1- i liht Col 1 e>ie . 

This program has been especially beneficial to minority 
candidates in education. American Indians, Mexican Americans, 
Blacks, and 1-ilipino Americans who have worked for years as 
teacher aides in schools have completed or are currently working 
towai-.l t^. \. d.f.'grees through the LINK program. 



linglish as a Secoiui Language 



Through the liSL Center at the college, intensive one- year 
programs in l-.nglish as a Second Language are offered for 
international students. Speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing skills of the Lnglish language are emphasized through 
eight levels of instruction and language laboratory. These are 
i-einforced by daily life in the college dormitories among 
ling! i sh- s[)eaki ng students. Students are introduced as soon as 
possible to the college materials from their major fields of 
interest. In addition to courses on writing and speaking of 
linglish, 1:SI. students are required to take a math course, a U.S. 
history and culture course, and a library skills course in 
l-.ngl i s ii . 

The l-.SL pi-ogfam at Fort Wright College is about four years 
f)ld. It began as Vietnamese refugees moved into the area. The 
C)ltege developed courses to teach linglish and provide on- job 
ti-aining for the Vietnamese entering the Spokane area at that 
time. C, urrently, Saudi Arabian and Japanese students are the 
primar-y jia rt i ci pant s in these HSL programs. 



^I'lll.ur 



The Spo kan e II i gher luluca t i on R egi onal F.nrichment (SPliliRF;) 
program allows th(j working adult an opportunity to complete a 
iKi ciit; 1 o r • s df.'gree enti.roly through evening sessions. A B. A. with 
a maj )r in iluman Services is offered at I'ort Wright College. 
i)th»M majors are offered by participating colleges in the 
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area- • I;as torn Washington llnivorsity, Gonzaga,. Washington State 
University, Whitworth, and two community colleges. The Fort 
Wright program is especially helpful to minority and women 
students who work full-time and can attend only night sessions. 
Many of these students work in social service agencies where 
multicultural skills are particularly important. Two of the 
taculty memhurs currently teaching courses in the human services 
program are themselves of ethnic minorities. 



Network of (llohal Concern 

In l\r; the college initiated a five- college consortium for 
international awareness and events. Through the Network of 
(.lobal Concern, diverse groups of people on the local, national 
and international levels are put in touch with one another. ' 
During l^)7;--5 such eminent speakers as Dennis Goulet, Jonathan 
Kozol , Ivan Illich, and John Seel ey were brought to the campus 
for this purpose. A resource center is also available to the 
larger community as a part of the program. Recent activities 
have been less am bi t i o us , ■ b ut the network still exists. 



Rl-iSPONSliS To MULTICULTURAL F.DUCATION IN THIi 
ri:AC}|i:K liDlJCAT ION PROGRAM 

The following describes the mul t i cul t ural education aspects 
of teacher education programs at Tort Wright Colle'ge in 
categories used in NCATli's S tandards_f or_ th e_Accr edi tat i on of 
Teacher liduc at ion- - go ve r nan c'e'V "ciirr Tcul urn , Facul t y7~s"tuclents7~and 
resources. 



n ov e rnanc e 

The Center for lii.inian Learning and Development at Fort Wr^pht 
College includes studies in teacher education and certification, 
early childhood development, Montessori cert i icat i on , bilingual 
education, Native American Hducation, and graduate studies in 
education. These programs can lead to certification in 
t!lementary education; and secondary education with subject matter 
specializations in FngMsh, drama, children's drama; history, 
political science, psychology; sociology, religion; mathematics; 
biology, chemistry; music; art, fine arts; or Spanish, German, 
}• rench . 
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\ 

rluj dean -jf the Center ^ol^ Hisnan Learning and Development is 
a minority. The J I -member Board of Trustees for the college 
includes \merican Indian and Black board members. Of the eight 
..'Xeciit i ve officers of the .-oi'c.j:.v, there are five white women, 
one white male, one Black ma. and an Anian American male. 

f! omin i t.'nenc to multicultural education at this level is 
probably best indicated by the college's development of teacher 
education proj^rams in inner- city Seattle and on the Omak and 
Yakima Indian reservations. Persons from these three areas 
indicate that Fort Wright has been willing over the past f iv.? 
years to join those communities in developing the necessary 
programs for teachers to work more effectively in those areas. 
In all three cases, members of those communities have been 
actively involved in the development and monitoring of Fort 
Wright's pr (jgr am s . 

Although the college budget includes no specific line item 
for multicultural education, funds are allocated to support the 
satellite jiro grams in Seattle, Omak, and Toppenish for the 
purposes of preparing both minority and nonminority persons to 
teach in the multiethnic situations of the inner- city and the 
schools on or around Indian reservations. In addition, funds are 
provided to support the four other special programs related to 
mul t i cul turLl education: the LINK Lnt ranee Program, English as a 
Second Language, SPIiliRH, and the Network of Global Concern. Al-jo 
the ^ol I'ege offers a number of courses related to ethnic studies 
or multicultural education. 



rur r icu 1 a 



Tfie goal of the College is to integrate multicultural 
education throughout the total curriculum. Depending on the 
course <ind the instructor, this goal is at various stages of 
development. Additional ins er vice education for the faculty is 
{u'ohably necessary to increase this process of integration. 

During the oast year, modules on cross-cultural aspects or 
specific classes in multicultural education were taught by a 
nijiiber of f ac ul t y m em be r s representing several ethnic groups. 
These have included the following courses: 

I. Multiethnic Hducation 
1. Foundations of L ducat ion 

Pre-School Curriculum 
I. Analysis of the Individual 
S. Personality Development 
('. Psychological Testing 
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7. Counseling Theories 

H. Counseling Techniques, 

y. Developing Multiethnic Curriculum" 

10. Multicultural Relationships and Behavior 

11. Mul t i et hni c C ur r i cul urn i n liar 1 y Chi Idhood 

12. Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. 

Roth undergraduate and graduate students indicated that they 
were involved in the evaluation of programs that often led to the 
redesi gni ng of courses. Most classes of f ered s t udent s the 
opportunity to question concepts and discuss issues related to 
multicultural education. Students felt that courses were being 
taught, for the most part, from a multicultural perspective. 



(I enera 1 S t udi es 



All students are required to complete 24 semester hours in 
General Studies. This includes four hours each in philosophy, 
religion, fine arts, social science, humanities, natural science, 
and history. The core curriculum description includes a list of 
skills to be incorporated into each course, as follows: 

The following additional skills, which Fort Wright College 
believes are essential elements in a Chr i s t i an- hum ani s t 
education will be incorporated into the syllabi for the core 
courses at appropriate points: analytical and abstract 
thinking, leadership skills, self-knowledge (relationship to 
s el f , s el f- 1 imi ts ) , cross-cultural awareness, skill in 
"reading" all the media, enjoyment of leisure, development 
of interpersonal relations, and personal career 
goal - set t i ng. 



Throughout the curricula offerings of the college, there are 
a nunber of courses specifically related to ethnic studies, 
cross-cultural studies, and multiethnic and multicultural 
education. The following are examples of such courses: 



1. Judaism: Its Literature and Expression 

2. Economics: Global Concerns Colloquium 
.S , Arab- I srael i Worl d 

4. History and Culture of Latin America 



S . [Ii story of Af ri ca 

6. fli story of Blacks in the U.S.A. 

7 . History of the Par !• as t 
H. Conversational I,akota 

4 

9. r,on vorsat i onal Spokane Indian Language 

10. Culture and Traditions of Northwest Tribes 

11. Documentary History of the Native Americans in the U.S. 
IJ. F-iel dwork in Native American Studies 

13. Native American Government and Law 

14. The Native American i n t he Northern Hemisphere with an 
Art/ Design iimphasis 

1 b . Nat i ve Amer i can M us i c 

16. Native American Poetry and Fiction 

17. Comparative Religion 

IH. Religion and Culture 
P.). Cultural Anthropology. 

JO. Human Services Special Topics: Cross Cultural 
Couns el i ng Ski 1 1 s 

<M . International Business 

II. Music of Wes ter n C i vi 1 i zat i on 

:3. Art History: Special Topics (Egypt, Greece, Middle 
lias t ) 

>)omc of these courses can be taken to meet the student's 
general college requirements. Others, of course, can be taken as 
el ec t ) ves . 
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All 30 oi' the full-time f acul ty membo rs of the college 
participate in de vc 1 opi ng c iir r i cul a for the teacher education 
program. The Academics Affairs Council must approve all new- 
programs and major program changes, but new courses can generally 
bo initiated and approved through the office of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. The chairperson of each academic 
discipline has the authority to initiate and adopt suggested 
C(;urses with the approval of the Vice President for Academic 
Attairs. A new course is initiated through t hes e mechani sms with 
presentation of a syllabus, resource list, name and 
qualifications of instructor, and the process for systematically 
monitoring the course. 

Preservice students are exposed to theories of multicultural 
education in a required t wo- ho ur "Multiethnic Education" course. 
The primary textbook used in this course is Teach ing St rateg ies 

_S_tudJ.es, by James A. Banks. This co ur se i FTcrucIes tTie 
study of several ethnic groups, i ncl udi ng Amer i can Indians, 
Blacks, -\sian Americans, and Mexi can Americans; it also focuses 
on the use of ethnicity in the curriculum. 

Multicultural education concepts are also integrated into 
the "Introduction to education" course required of all students. 
Charts presented earlier in this chapter provide a sampling of 
multicultural competencies required for the competency- has ed 
elementary education program in Seattle. 

Special workshops for faculty on m ul t i cul t ur al concerns are 
also open to students. Where appropriate, multicultural 
education content is incorporated into other education classes 
such as "Foundations of Guidance" and "Educational Psychology." 

Stuilents in the Satellite Centers have immediate 
opportunities to apply the multicultural theories and practices 
they have studied because they work every day with multiethnic 
student populations. Students at the main campus in Spokane have 
more limited opportunities through field experiences and the 
practiciw. Efforts are being made to have students observe and 
participate in multiethnic settings during their preservice 
program . 

A biUngUiil education program also has been developed and is 
awiiting approval from the Washington State Department of Public 
r ns t r uc t 1 on . 

Beginning in t lie fall of 1979, a major in international 
••. t lid i <.>s IS available to students. Many courses in this area can 
be integrated into the curriculiim foi the preservice teacher to 



^Hii 1 vl grtMtcr >ilobal awareness and ex{)eri ence. The college 
offers a iiiiiihcr of courses on the history, culture, ?nd 
literature of developing nations. These i ncl ude 'Ml i story and 
(Culture of Africa/' *'Histc)ry and Culture of the Islamic and Arab 
Worlds/* and *'\frican Literature/' During the January term, 
courst's t.iu^ht include travel to other countries. In the past 
f i vi' yotirs educational trips liave been led by faculty members to 
Spain, Mi»xiv.'o, Russia, (Ireece, Italy, Austria, Prance, and 
(I t.M'ifian . 



!• :icu 1 ty 



The v'oll cy,e identifies as faculty 30 full -time persons, 
a {^pr t)xi mat el y JO part-time persons, and a number of adjunct 
persons t he niFtiher varies according to programs being offered at 
the time). Thirteen faculty members are listed in the 1 978-79 
College' Catalog for the Center for Human Learning and Development 
including the chairperson who also teaches courses. 

\iFie of these faculty members are sisters from the order of 
the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. The four remaining faculty 
include an American Indian male, a Hispanic female, a white male, 
and an Asian American male. Although a small faculty, it is 
rat fie r diverse in ethnic make-up. Adjunct faculty members are 
often of minf:)rity groups. The college administration has adopted 
an aggressive {)o}icy of recruiting minorities and handicapped 
[^»M*s{)ns for staff positions. 

During t fie last four years, annual college orientation 
meetings for faculty have utilized American Indian speakers, a 
multiethnic panel of sudents, and a panel of persons from diverse 
religious backgrounds. These speakers have always addresssed the 
need for multicultural education for all students at the college. 
When {)ossible, faculty members attend professional and 
ch ur ch- r el a t ed meetings on this topic. The administration has 
dt:termined that the faculty needs more inservice education 
rfH<ited to multicultural education concepts and experiences. 
Plans to involve the faculty in such programs are being 

do VO 1 o[K! di. 

Dur ing the past two years faculty members have undertaken 
research i'elated to multicultural education. With the Yakima 
Indian Nation, faculty were involved in the development of a 
u'l ul 1 1 cul t iH'al , early childhood curriculum. A study on the 
retention <)f Indian students in higher education was condiicted 
using the Yakima Indian Nation as a case study. In response to a 
I e que St from the Colville Indians, a curriculum responsive to 
their needs has been developed. Finally, the counseling needs of 



multiethnic groups have been identified. Thes e pr oj ect s have 
been supported through grants and advanced study programs of 
facul ty members . Several products from these projects are 
a va i 1 ahl e . 

In promotion and retention co ns i der at i on • f or faculty, the 
teaching ability of faculty is the most important criterion. 
This implies an ability to further the learning process of many 
kinds of students. Therefore, m ul.t i cul t ural awareness and skills 
are very important in measuring the teaching ability of a faculty 
member and providing the rewards of merit i ncr eas e pr om oti ons . 



Students 



Fort Wright College had a student population during the 
academic year of 1978-79 of 406. Until recently the college was 
a single-sex institution, as reflected by the high percentage of 
females still making up the student body. About 70 percent of 
the students are female. The student body is about 25 percent 
minority, as shown by the following chart (based on 1976 OCR 
f i gur es ) ; 



Ijnderg^raduate Students 


Mai. e 


Femal e 


Total 


Whi te Amer i cans 


60. 7-^ 


74. 81 


7 0. 81 


Black Americans 


10. 1 


2.7 


4.8 


Hispanic Americans 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


As i an Ame r i cans 


7. 9 


5. 8 


6.3 


.•Vmerican I ndi ans/Hski mos 


9. 0 


12.4 


11.4 


Nonresident Alien 


10. 1 


2.2 


4.4 


(1 raduat e Students 








Whi t e Amer i cans 


62. 5 


51 . 4 


53. 5 


Black Americans 


.0 


8.6 


7.0 


fl i span i c Amer i cans 


. 0 


5. 7 


4.7 


Asian Americans 


.0 


. 0 


. 0 


Amer i can I ndi ans/ F: ski mos 


57. 5 


54 . 3 


34.9 


N'onr es i dent Alien 


.0 


. 0 


. 0 



The institution's approach to educational equity also is 
r-flected in the policies admission and for probation. There are 
no minimum standardized scores necessary for admissions; rather, 
the Actmissions Committee studies the combination of the student's 
trtnscript, score:; on the SAT, and recommendations fron^ one or 
.'lore teachers. The criteria for admission are thus based on 
whether the student shows the potential to benefit from the 



educational pr'ogiMins ofl'ercd \^y the college. All faculty are 
involved in student advising. 

The process for student probation is similar. If a student 
has failed more than one class during a term, the Academic 
Standards (Committee considers whether or not the student should 
hr advised to attend another institution. In such cases the 
C)mmittee will v)ften recommend that a student transfer to a 
two- year college and later return to I-ort Wright College, 
tixtensive {Personal adviseMTient is available throughout this 
pr ocess . 



R V Sou re c s 



The college library has made a concerted effort in recent 
years to acquire holdings, particularly in the area of Native 
American studies. Both book and nonbook materials have been 
acqui red. Resources on Black and Hispanic Americans as well as 
women's studies <ire also included in t fie collection* The 
extension libraries at the two Satellite Centers have extensive 
holdings in Indian studies, since they are also resource centers 
for schools serving Indian students. 



IWl. [•IiriJKi; OF MULTICULTURAL HDUCATION 



The college administration expects to offer additional 
(uov^rams in this area. These include a specialization in 
hilifigual education and international education. Flans are 
underway for additional faculty development activities in this 
area, directed toward further integration of multicultural 
edtKMtion concepts throughout the total curriculum. It is 
t;x[nvted that additional satellite programs will be developed on 
other Indian reservations in the area at the request of the 
Indian communities. This expansion is probably due to Fort 
Wright's ^'eputation in Indian communities for developing, 
implementing, and mc^nitoring these programs cooperatively with 
Mio I 'id i an cnmm un i t y . 



Chapter 5 



AN HIJiMHVTARY FIl-.LD BASHI) PR(1GRA,M 
An A{)pr ;.'ch to Mu ] t i c "1 r u ra 1 fiducation at Me rc e r Un i v ors it v 



si:f-,: :i4-) 

I.I ATION: Private, Baptiste 
llhlllHST DliCRHF, 0 FF liR HI) : Master's 
!"^-»-H() UN'OIiRGRADlJATF. 'nUTlON A.\D FFHS: $2,829 
CALFNOAR SYSTIM: Quarter 

\1)I)RF:s.S: noo Coioman Avenue, Macon, Georgia 3 1207 
CONTAciT: Bohhy Jones, Chairman, Department of liducation 



Mcr.-er University was estahlished as Mercer Institute in 
It was nametl after Jesse Mercer, a Baptist clergyman. 

The university is located in Macon, Georgia, a city with a 
popul.it i.Hi of 14 4 ,000. The ethnic make-up of the population is 
()2.()*o whites, 37,3^ Blacks, plus a small number of Hispanics. 
\g r u-iJl t lire , especially fruit-growing, and the processing of 
av; r ij 111 t u ra 1 products are the main areas of employment. There 
.ire also important deposits nearby, which are mined for use in 
c e ram i c s pi' oduc t inn. 



TUF: IfMVFRSI IT 

The university consists of four coeducational schools: 
College of Liberal Arts, the Walter F. George School of Law, the 
Southern School of Pharmacy, and Mercer University in Atlanta. 

Commitment t o M ul t i cul t ur a 1 Fducation 

The Fxlucation Department at Mercer prepares undergraduate 
elementary education majors to teach. The program is a 
combination of on-campus classroom study, on-site observation, 
.ind practical student teaching experience in two different types 

schools. The entire senior year is organized this way. The 
success of the program is shown in evaluation studies and in the 
positive feedback from school systems that not only hire 
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'1" 'i t ••■ l>iit si.Tvc lis coordinators of off-campus work 
■■ V p-T i-iK- . The effectiveness of tiiis program has led to a very 
|i' •. i ' I V (.-• Hi\:\ mutually beneficial relationship between tlie 
nil i v'.' r i t V :i tid loJal school administrators and faculty. As an 
••xampl.;, the I'K-al public school autliorities rec en 1 1 y' se 1 ec ted 
Mercer's [..lucation I)e[iartment to co- a dm in i s t ra to r a new magnet 
^•liool ! )c:ite>i near its campus. The faculty and student 
;»-:pulati)n .)f this school will be racially balanced, Mercer will 
he v.)rkin>.', tlierc to develop better methods of in st ruct i(>n, 
I'lip'ove pr-.'Sent proj^rains and devise new ones to ineet new needs. 

(hi^ progrim is supported entirely by university funds. 
IhtT"; wo r'-' 11m extra facilities or staff required to restructure 
the f 1 .jme n ta ry i)reservice teacher cd\ication program to a 
f 1 •' 1 d - hast.'d pr Ok;ram. 



>|ifci.il r:otp;ams_ Re 1 a t ed t o M_ul_t i cul t ur a I Education 



The ,■^\y ethnic studies program currently available at 
Mcicer is Afro .-Vmerican Studies, in which students may have a 
:rij>: or minor. The curriculum is interdisciplinary, with 
coursk's f i-om the departments of Education (Readings in Ethnic 
Minor itv fjidcation). Sociology (The Nature and Manifestations of 
Prejudice), Political Science (Politics and the Black American), 
Iconomics li.c-nnomics of Minority Groups), Philosophy (Black 
Phi |.)S(j{)hical Perspectives), English (Studies in Black 
i. i • e ra tu re ) , plus some courses from the Departments of History 
aric C'lr is t i a n i t y . Students majoring in Afro American Studies may 
attain honors in the program bv completing a community project 
.iiivl givin.k^ I presentation of the research to the chairman of the 
p :■ i 'l; r im . 



lU: .i'<!NSl. ; I'lJ MllI.TIClIhTUHAI. EDUCATION I.N THE 
ri.XCHIk r.DlICATlON PR{)GR/VM 



The f.)l!.jwing describes the multicultural education aspects 
'f f!.e teacher education program at Mercer University in 
^' « f i»' s used in NCATE's Standards f or_t he _Accredi tat i on__of _ 
.' • • a . 'n e r I ; d 1 1 c a t i o n - - g o v e r n a nc e , ' c li r r I'c liTum , '"Ta c uT t y "," 'a' hd""s'l u d e'n t s . 



S6 



do vornanct; 



.The College of Ljiberal Arts has its own dean with 
approximately twenty 'departments.. These departments are headed 
hy a department chairman; ^ the School of Business'^nd Economics 
Mas Its own dean. Nondepartmen tal programs such -as Afro American 
Studies and the Human Services Program -a.re also incl'uded in the 
college. The undergraduate Elementary E^ducation Program is in 
the Department of fiducation. Administratively, se'Condary 
edu..-Mtion students are enrolled in the department of their 
academic major. All undergraduate teacher education students 
must have their programs of study reviewed each quarter by the 
[•.ducat ion Depa rtment. 



Cur r i cul a 

•• . ■ • " 

There is no major in elementary or secondary education at 
Mercer University. Instead, a student may substitute a 
concentration in Elementary Education, which consists of three 
categories of courses: (1) 35 quarter hours of orofessional 
education; (2) nine courses of specialized subject matter,. and 
(^] a planned program of courses in the -academic disciplines. In 
the third category, the student has the choice of comi^leting a 
regular academic major in a department of his choice; a minor; or 
five academic courses in various departments, with the approval 
of Ins education, advisor. A student wishing to teach at the 
secondary level majors in an academic area and takes professional 
Cf)urses in education. " " 



Ceneral Studies 

At Mercer general educat ion' course s are grouped into six 
.)road areas and are offered by the various departments of the 
university. In addition to the 60 credit hours required from the 
either five areas, students must earn 10 credit hours from the 
f o II o w i n g d i s c i p 1 i n e s : 

1. Af ro-Amo r ican Studies 

. Hconom ics 

. Health Physical Hdut;ation 

■K Political Science 

5. Psychology 

6. Sociology- 
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Mil 1 1 ic u 1 1 II ra 1 concepts ,i re addressed in several program 
ari'as at tht? university. Ttieso include the Afro American Studies 
projiram and the Sociology, Psychology, and Fiducation departments. 
|-.xa:n() 1 (> s of some >)f the courses with content related to 
Muil t Iciil tura 1 i -;m inc 1 udo: 

I. Tho Natun,' and Manifestations of Prejudice (Afro 
Amt.'rican Studies, Sociology, Psychology) 

1. Readings in lithnic Minority liducation (Afro American 
Stuviit.'s ,ind [iducation] 

^. lithnic Minorities (Afro American Studies and Sociology) 

I. f-.C()no:nics of Minority Groups (Afro American Studies and 

lie onom i c s ) 

. r'.'achin.; for I n te rc ul t u ra 1 Sensitivity (Afro Amerian 
Studius and liducation), 

. Cultufal -Xnth ropology (Sociology) 

rh.L. \merican Indian (Sociology) 



P r I) f I' ss I.) r 1 1 Studios for F.lementary liducation 



The entire senior year of the lilcmentary Education program 
at Mercer Ihiiversity is field-based. 1:1 erne ntary education majors 
a r>.' revj ui red to have teaching experience at two different levels: 
primary (1-5) and intermediate (4-7). During the first quarter, 
el tMiio ntary education students are assigned to an elementary 
school site for two hours, four days a week for a period of nine 
we«;ks. These students also continue on-campus academic work in 
thf areas of Human Development, Language Arts, and the Teaching 
')(■ Rt-ading. 

During the winter quarter, associate teachers are assigniid 
t) a permanent site from 8:50 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., Monday through 
rhursday. At this time, associate teachers undertake full 
responsibility of three different subject areas for a minimum of 
two weeks per subject area. Language arts and social studies are 
r-'q Hired areas of responsibility, but students may select another 
area (e.g., scitjnce, math, arts, etc.). Associate teachers 
participate as regular tt;achers during the winter quarter. They 
attetui at least one faculty and P.T.A". meeting, parent 
cofift' reno e, or staff planning session. Academic work in the 
winter vjiiart -r is taken in the areas of Teaching Social Studies, 
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lil oment.i ry Curr icul urn , and Hducational Psychology. On-cainpus 
academic seminars are held on Fridays. 

During the third quarter, associate teachers teach classes 
all day. They are given complete responsibility for the entire 
class for a minimum of three weeks. During this time the 
supervising teacher enters tlie classroom only to evaluate 
associate teacher performance or to provide assistance to the 
ass.)ciate teacher. The coordinator for student teachers from the 
uni versity ^ma hi ta ins continuous contact with the supervising 
tu'achicr and tfie associate teacher. 

During the first week of each quarter, the Mercer facultv 
meets with the preservice teachers and supervising teachers to 
discuss academic work and field experiences. Other faculty 
members and administrative personnel are also invited to attend 
these meet ings. 



Under Mercer's field-based teacher education program, 
uuc " - - - ' 

th 



teachers are assigned to several types of schools during 



their cours.- of study. Alt houg h Mac on ' s population is composed 
of^mainly two ethnic groups - -wh i to s (62.;^%) and Blacks 

rr " ^ V u^^'^"' ^^nd rural cultures in the community are 

attected by the income levels of these two groups. Student 
teaching assignments are designed to expose the prospective 
teacher to different types of school populations and income 
levels. .\t the end of the student teaching experience an 
evaluation form is turned into the Mercer coordinator for each 
student teacher. A follow-up study of Mercer graduates in 
education awarded bachelor's degrees during the 1 973- 77 period 
showed ()\% were still teaching. Respondents certified in 
elementary education rated their program highest, and this rating 
has steadily improved over the years as follows: (Scale: 
Superior-S points; lixcellent-A points; Good-3 points; Fair-2 
points; poor-1 point) 

Y_H^\R RATINGS 

1^^73 :5.08^o 

l'.)74 3,25 

H)75 3.32 

1^^76 3.54 

1 7 7 3.63 

Ove ra 1 1 ra t ing 3 .'36 

Tlie field-based program is alsn evaluated by students, and 
these suggest iims are used to improve the program. When 
graduates were asked to indicate changes for improving the 
teacher education program, the majority (68^) felt that the field 
based experiences were the most valuable part of the program. 
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They felt that a similar program should bo developed for the 
socondarv ami special education levels as well. 



l-acul t y 



Thero are about 144 regular faculty members in the College 
of Liberal Arts. There are eight minority members on the 
facultv. One already has tenure and was recentl/ elected 
Chairman of the Education Department. Three others are in tenure 
track positions, and four are classified as 'visiting' 
instructors--nontenure track positions. 



St udont s 



There are approximately 2,149 students enrolled in the 
Liberal Arts College. Figures from the 1976 report issued by the 
Office of Civil Rights show the percentages of undergraduate and 
gr.idiiate students from various ethnic backgrounds at Mercer: 



Undergraduate Students 


Mai e 


Female 


Total 


White Americans 


86.4% 


76 .3% 


82.21 


Rlack Americans 


11.7 


21.8 


15 .9 


Hispanic Americans 


.4 


1.1 


.7 


A^ ian Ame r icans 


.3 


.3 


.3 


\(;ie r i c a n I nd i a n s/ Es k i mo s 


.3 


.0 


.2 


Non re s id en t Alien 


.9 


.5 


.7 


C) r a d ua t e St ud e n t s 








Wh 1 te Ame r ic ans 


100.0^0 


98.6% 


98.71 


Black Americans 


.0 


1.4 


1.3 


Hispanic Auiericans 


.0 


.0 


.0 


As ia n -Vne r ic ans 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Ame r i c a n India n s/ E.s k i mo s 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Nonres ident Al i en 


.0 


.0 


.0 



Of the 2,149 students in the Liberal Arts College, 10.7 
prrcent are Rlack and .9 percent are foreign students. The 
\ind 0 rgra luate elementary education program has an enrollment of 
about liiO students. The percentage of male students in education 
is small. Mercer students are primarily from middle-class 
(Georgia homes, with a large number of students from neighboring 
F lor id A. 
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THFi FUTUKfi OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Mercer University fully supports its field-based Elementary 
hducation program. One measure of the support is that university 
fund., rather than outside funding, pays for the program. ^ 
Anot.ier measure of Mercer's support is that regular faculty 
mnn?^^' "l^.V'^ Education Department developed, implemented, and 
mon tored the program Its success and accomplisfiments are due 
to their dedication and determination. Evaluation studies cited 
earlier attest to student and teacher satisfaction with their 
training program. The eagerness of recruiters from local school 

'H'l'in i^^'^"^^ ""^^ ^.^"^ ^^^^s s^^^ as Atlanta to hire Mercer 

graduates is an indication of the success of the program. 
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INTK;kAT[()V of MlJLriCUI/njRAL COMPHTHNC UiS IN A PRKSHRVICK PROGRAM 
An Approach to Multicultural Eidiication at 
Norfolk State University 



Si:ii: 7,:iH 
COM'ROl,: State 

imUlliST DHtiRnii OFl-iiRHI): Master's 

1979-80 UNDMRGRADOATH TUITION i\ FiUiS: $5 30 (State resident) 
CALHNDAR SYSTm: Semester 

ADDRIiSS: 2 4 0 1 Corprew Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia 2 3504 
(:()\TACT: lidwina Void, Director of Multicultural Teacher 
fidiicat ion 



Norfolk State University is a four year institution located 
in Norfolk, the largest city in Virginia. The school was 
estahlished in 19 35 as the Norfolk Unit of Virginia Union 
Ilriiversity to provide training on the junior college level for 
hi^j.h school graduates of the Nor fo 1 k - For t smouth area. In 
l-ohruary, 19 69, the school w.is renamed Norfolk State University, 
and in 1972 was authorized \y the General Assembly of Virginia to 
grant the master's degree. In 1978, the college officially 
hocame Norfolk State Univer:-ity. 

Norfolk, with a population of 307 ,9 5 1 , is the center of the 
tidewater area, which includes the cities of Norfolk, Chesapeake, 
Portsmouth, Hampton, Newport News, and Virginia Beach. The 
Norfolk community is composed predominantly of two racial groups, 
whites (SO. HI) and Blacks (18.6%), with small but growing 
communities of flispanics and Asians. 



TUf; UN IVl-.KSl H' 



Norfolk State University is a small, predominately Black 
sv.'h.)ol with 7,2 2H students. The undergraduate degree is offered 
1 ii 'lO areas and the master's degree in ten. 

Because of tlie metropolitan location of the school, the 
universitv primarily serves commuters. Other factors influencing 
the comiTiutt.'r nature of the campus include the limited on-campus 
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'.lormitory space ana tho c-^st fai't.^r of lower tuition rates for 
state residents. 



Cqmrnitment to Mul t i cul t ura 1 Fulucation 



Tho program of niul ic ul t li ra 1 education at Norfolk State 
relates directly to the institution's missions and goals. One of 
these goals is "tf) continue curricula offerings in multicultural 
areas and interests, including African and Afro American 
studies." 

The commitment to multicultural education at Norfolk State 
is extensive in that it includes administrators, faculty, and 
students; and it is intensive in that there is a college-wide 
task force. It meets on a regular basis to encourage 
mult iculturalism in all programs by providing leadership and 
consulting services for all divisions and departments. This task 
force was preceded by a core fac ulty- -composed of representatives 
from all departments in the School of Edu cat ion -- that developed 
tiie initial multicultural concepts, definitions and competencies, 
at Norfolk State. By the 19 75- 76 academic year, core faculty, 
education faculty, and administrators had developed a 
multicultural philosophy for the university and devised plans for 
its implementation. One of the primary goals was: 

The revision of all core professional courses in elementary, 
secondary, and special education to reflect a multicultural 
emphasis in human interactions, in order to effectively 
prepare our prospective teachers to work successfully in a 
diverse society. 

The commitment to multicultural education is expressed at 
Norfolk State University in other ways too. Workshops and 
seminars are held for staff improvement and curriculum 
development in multicultural education. Alt hough outs ide 
consultants and out of state resource persons have participated 
in these seminars in the past and will continue to do so in the 
future, the university is developing a cadre of regular faculty 
trained in multicultural education. Students have also been 
involved in this effort. Lunch time seminars, conferences 
featuring multicultural themes, and informal workshops have been 
conducted for tho general student body as well as faculty. This 
has helped broaden the support base for mult icultural i sm. Local 
community resource persons and civic and ethnic organizations 
also participate in th6se workshops. A Community Advisory 
Committee, composed of local sr] ol administrators and teachers, 
students, and community leader,, participated in the planning and 
evaluation of multicultural education at the university. These 
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seminars ;ir^' supported by federal funds, the university budget, 
and departments v;ithin the School of Education. 



-P'l^.ir^A^^'iG.l^Lt?.^^ to Multicultural E duc ation 



The Multicultural Learning Resource Center 



The Multicultural Teacher Education Project was the catalyst 
for curriculum revision and program changes, but it also had 
several other important effects. One was the creation of the , 
Multicultural Learning Resource Center. Its mission is to 
identify and disseminate materials in order to facilitate the 
attainment of the competencies needed by effective teachers. It 
is one of several resource centers located in various schools on 
campus. Although the centers are ..ot centrally controlled, they 
maintain close, informal contact. The Mult icult ural Learning 
Resource Center has a full-time specialist skilled in the 
production and use of media and knowledgeable of multicultural 
education and the philosophy underlying it. The center contains 
printed materials and audio-visual equipment to support materials 
developed by instructors and students. The Resource Center is 
also used by local teachers, who became acquainted with it 
through Teacher Corps, student interns, and campus-based 
workshops for in service teachers. 



Off -Camp us Programs 



The Multicultural Teacher Education Project was preceded by 
the \ew Canaan^ Exp eriment (1969-1977). This was a cooperative 
teacHer eJucatTon venture between the New Canaan, Connecticut 
FMiblic Schools and Norfolk State. It was designed to determine 
whether prospective teachers from an economically disadvantaged 
background could successfully teach and live in an affluent 
setting. Data collected during the experiment provided valuable 
curriculum experiences to prospective teachers working in an 
<iffluent school environment. Each semester, ten prospective 
teachers with majors in elementary, secondary, ana special 
education were assigned to the New Canaan school system. 
Participants lived with host families and taught in the public 
schools for nine consecutive weeks. More than 100 student 
teachers took part in the program. 
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I"-n.?_L^^.^.iZ._^iSG^ .Cooperat i_ye_Te was 
another coope ra 1 1 ve "oFro r t between CommunFty ScKool" District H3 
in Brooklxn, New York and Norfolk State. Officially known as tlie 
Student Intern Program (SIP), it was designed to do the 
f 0 1 lowing: 

1. Study the influence of inner city life style on 
prospective te.achers from a different type of social 
sett i n g . 

2. Provide opportunities for the prospective teacher to 
become sensitive to the problems of educating the inner 
city chi Id. 

3. Determine what influence, if any, the prospective 
teajher would have on the Black child; roughly 96% of 
all teachers in the cooperating schools were white. 



The Stamford Pro j ect , another cooperative :"acher training 
venture, wa sTetween Stamfo rd (Conn.) Public Schools and Norfolk 
State University. This was a pilot project to examine the 
feasibility of providing directed teaching experience off-campus 
in a cosmopolitan social setting. The project gave prospective 
teachers a chance to live and work in a social setting outside 
their own milieu. It was expected the project would assist the 
Stamford school division in recruiting qualified teachers from a 
predominately Black school. 



The Norfolk Teacher Corps Project 



Nnrfolk Teacher Corps has been a highly visible proponent of 
multicultural education on and off campus. It's multicultural 
component provides interdisciplinary and in-depth experiences for 
experienced teachers, interns, teacher aides, parents, and 
commtinity volunteers, helping them to understand and use 
multicultural concepts in their work with children and adults. 

The multicultural component of Teacher Corps is based on the 
fill lowing premises: 

• Th:]t in order l-> promote a humane environment conducive to 
learning, adults and children need to gain insights in 
understanding themselves and valuing differences among 
human beings. 



• Thcit '\v expanding students^ knowledge of cultures other 
than tlieir own, they strengthen their understanding of the 
social and political dynamics of society. 

• That concepts of self will be improved when instructional 
•Tiar-riils are free of ethnic bias and sexism. 

Stratu\uies iisud to implement the multicultural component 
include: 

a The '.operation of a Multicultural Learning Center at the 
school site for use by teachers, parents, and students. 

• The celebration of international days. 

• The use of college faculty from the Early Childhood 
department as well as outside consultants in multicultural 
in service activities. 

• Inservice activities for public school teachers where the 
four multicultural phases of Alpha, Awareness, Acceptance, 
and Affirmation were requested and required. 



Seminars and Workshops 



The Special Hducation department has energetically worked to 
advance mu 1 t i c ul t u ra 1 i s m not only in its programs at Norfolk 
State University but at the local, state, and national levels. 
This department cosponsored two national multicultural seminars, 
which impacted on both the college and the Norfolk community. ^'A 
National Multicultural Seminar on Mental Retardation Among 
Minority Disadvantaged Population" was conducted with the 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation. Some of the issues 
it focused on included: (a) providing in f o rma t-ion designed to 
reduce tlie incitience and prevalence of mental retardation 
associated with social disadvantages; (b) planning procedures for 
the elimination of pre judical attitudes and discriminatory 
practices based on race, ethnic membership, or social class; and 
fc) providing for the development of manpower through the 
dtn' el <^I)men t of indiginous leadership among disadvantaged groups. 

Numerous workshops and seminars have been organized by the 
core faculty of the Multicultural Project. These have included 
S(MTiinars on prejudice, child rearing practices in three cultures, 
and commitment to multicultural teacher education. The objective 
of ttiese and other programs at Norfolk State University is to 
pri)vi^Ic students and preservice teachers with experiences related 
t ) mu 1 1 i cu ] t u ra 1 e due at ion . 
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Rf-:sn)ssi:.s to multicultural hducation in thh 

riiACHHK HDUCATID.N PROGRAM 



rhe following describes the fniilt icul t u ra 1 education aspects 

of teacher education programs at Norfolk State University in 

categories used in NCATK's St anda rds__f or_t he Accreditation of 

J"'ducaL i_an- -governance, c urr ic liTum , 'FacuTtyT's'tu dents, and 
resources. 



Governance 



The School of Education at Norfolk State is responsible for 
the undergraduate teacher education programs. It prepares 
teachers for early childhood through the senior high school 
levels. The instructional units of the school include: (I) 
Department of HIementary Education, (2) Department of Health, (3) 
Department of Physical Education and Recreation, (4) Department 
of Special Education, (5) Department of Educational Media and 
Television, (6) Secondary Education Professional Faculty, (7) 
Department of Reading, and (8) The Center for Professional 
Laboratory Experiences. 

The program of studies for prospective elementary and 
secondary teachers must include 48 semester hours in general 
education courses, "^0 semester hours in the major area of 
specialization, an. at least 18 semester hours in professional 
education courses. In addition, students are required to take 
"Observation" and do student teaching through the center for 
Professional Laboratory Experiences. 



C ur r i c ul a 



The faculty and students in the School of Education actively 
part ic ipatetl in the development of multicutural education at 
Norfolk State, Multicultural education is infused into the total 
program, with emphasis on human relations and the appreciation of 
the worth of each individual in a multicultural society. To 
achieve this goal of integrating multicultural education into the 
already existing program, a four-year project, funded in part by 
the Advanced Institutional Development Program (AIDP), was 
initiated in 1975. It was staffed with a core faculty consisting 
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of a coordinator from the filementary Kducation Department, a 
media specialist, and one faculty representative from each 
department in the Teacher Education Division* Following a needs 
assessment, this project identified and focused on five broad 
objectives. The one most directly related to curricula staced: 

During the first year of the AIDP Multicultural Program all 
of the core professional courses in elementary, secondary, 
and special education will be revised to reflect a 
multicultural emphasis in human interactions, in order to 
effectively prepare our prospective teachers to work 
successfully in a diverse society. 

The effort to revise all the core pr of e ss iOiial courses in 
those areas led to the identification of six competencies for use 
ill core professional courses. These include: 

I. Demonstrate knowledge of the role of a value system and 
ability to analyze and evaluate its influence on 
beh av io r . 

s] . Demonstrate knowledge of the philosophy of various 

cultures and exhibit through observable personal behavior 
an interest in expanding one's knowedge. 



3. Use relevant information and materials characteristic of 
both traditional and contemporary life styles of various 
cul t u re s for developing curr iculum content , 

4. Understand different patterns of human growth and 
development within and between cultures within the United 
States. 



5. Recognize potential cultural and linguistic biases in the 
composition, administration and interpretation of 
existing assessment instruments. 

6. Demonstrate the ability to provide a flexible learning 
environment that meets individual needs of learners from 
va r ious c ul t u ra 1 groups . 



\f t e r these competenc ies we re identified, suggested 
strategies to teach those competencies were developed, along with 
pertinent assessment criteria. Programs of instruction were then 
modified by the faculty to teach the necessary skills. An 
example of this process is the elementary education course 
"Teaching Social Studies In Elementary Schools" (EED 364). This 
course is a study of the role and materials of social programs in 
elementary schools. Emphasis is placed on helping prospective 
teachers de\,'elop the knowledge, attitudes, values, appreciations, 
and skills necessary for effective teaching of social studies to 
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t'UMncn r.i ry school chil-lr-'n. Practical experiences with children 
art; .i 1 s.j provided. Tf) ensure competency in at least one of the 
identified multicultural c ompo te nc i e s > students are expected to 
"Demonst ri to knowledge (jf the role of a value system and ability 
to .uMlyie and evaluate its influence on behavior" (Competency 
"1^; A-^ subcompetency , students in this course should also' 
exhibit knowledge of his/her own value system • Suggested 
strategies for acquiring these skills include: 

I. Defining value ^, and value system. 

! . Specifying components of a value system. 

^. Making a list of the value one holds as important in 
deal i ng with others. 

\. Creating value judgment s ituat ions- - ra t ing one's answer; 
and discussing the answers in light of one's value 
system. 

The as>ossment criteria incliide the following: 

1. Teacher-made tests in which the student can identify 
traits common to all value systems. 

1. A prepared checklist to determine the comprehensiveness 
of one's values as related to the component. 

^ . Se 1 f - repo r t . 

■\ . Xn instrument of typical incidents allowing persons to 
rate the inciilents according to one's own particular 
V a 1 ues . 



This procedure of (1] defining and analyzing multicultural 
teacher ^-ducation competencies, (2 J designing the program to 
proiluce_ those skills, and ( ."S ) measuring the acquisition of those 
skills is followed in all the courses in the Teacher Education 
1) i V is ion . 

The phases and courses for the multicultural teacher 
education model at Norfolk State University are described on the 
diagram that follows. The numbers one through six refer to the 
six competencies for core professional courses discussed earlier. 
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f- m; M }:\p^• r' i 'MK'r s a :ui Prac t i cum 



Die (lentLM' for Professional Laboratory I:X[)e r i oncus at 
Norfolk State 'is administratively a part of the Division of 
Tea^'her lidiica t i on . It [irt)vi(h^s obse^r va t i on > jk.u' t i pa t i on , an<l 
sujK'rviscd student teacliing experiences for Teacher Hdiication 
majors f r oin t tie departments wi thm the uni versity, Ifi addi t ion, 
It does extensive" follow-up evaluation reports of pilot i^rojects, 
resear^'h, and data v^atht^ring to improve the student teaching 
fxper i erices at the university. The center's philosophy is l)ased 
wpnw a wholistic approacli to preservice and inservice 
pru^pa r a t i on , It is a practical way of providing a delivery 
svsttMH that will insure total involvement in the production of 
•;ualit\ education; and it is an overall strategy designed to 
tit i 1 i :e a-! avail'W^le resources in a coordinated effort to 
improve pul)lij educ .rion within a culturally pluralistic society. 
Its major components are (1) the public school systems, (2j 
la-service teachers and teacher organizations, (3j community 
clientt.'ie, (4J teacher training institutions, and (5) the State 
Department ■)f lulucation. This concept represents ways and means 
of identifying and bringing together the resources of those 
. o'npononts to benefit all concerned. Specifically, this 
CM I 1 i!^or 1 1 1 vc ap[^roach provides inscvvice and preservice teachers 
with tr:iinin:.» in a relevant pducational setting, making 
i .Miificant clKWi}',es in the ways in which teachers are trained. 



Pacu 1 t \ 

Norfolk State has a diverse multiethnic and multicultural 
stiff. Idle full-time faculty numbers 4U(), Approximately 70 
[MM-cent of the faculty are Black. The other 301 are Hispanic, 
will to, Asian American, African, or Asian. The total number of 
facultv in the School of Lducation is 75. 

riiere is a ff)rmal, written evaluation of teachers by their 
students eacti semester. These are used in conferences between 
individual faculty members and the vice-president for academic 
affairs as an important tool to evaluate teacher effectiveness. 
Graduates of the teacher education program are actively 
encouraged to return to the school for\an annual conference, 
which highlights progT'am strengths andi'analyzes areas where 
im[)rovemnt is needed. ' 
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rht; f.i/ulrv qicnhers of the School of fiducatioii are actively 
i[ivolv'r»i ni niul t icu] t lira 1 rosoarch, training^ and service. Since 
this -nchoi)]'-. w>rk is priinaril;' c oinmun i t y- ha se.^ , the faculty 
maintains .;h)Sc W')rkinK relationships witli the local communities. 
This is hy tht' following means: 

I- loinr participation on the schools^ mu 1 1 ic ul t u r^i 1 
1 dv i ) r y c omin i 1 1 ee . 

MiMn^ors!\ip in local civic and ethnic organisations, 
\. Prnjiiv'ts such «is Teacher Corps. 

I. Cosponsor ing , o rgan' 7. i nj^u and participating ii^ seminars 
a nd coi\f e re nc es , 

Use ;f faculty expertise and the school as a community 
resource to i^^prove tlie (jual i ty of life for the citizens 
Ti/iewater/' The administration encourages the faculty 
to involved in these activities. 

An i-npoi'tant adjunct to these activities is research related 
to mu 1 1 i cul r o ra 1 education. One faculty member from the 
filementary Hducation DepartmerTt recently completed a project for 
Teacher Cor[)s on strategies for eliminating racism, sexism, and 
a^;ei^^m from elementary classrooms. . " >thcr faculty member 
complettjd chapters for two books dealing witli perspectives of 
multicultural education in a post-Bakke era. She is also engaged 
in research to determine the effect of multicultural activities 
on teacher performance. Anocfier faculty niember in this 
department has served as a national consultant and a member of 
AACTli's Comiaissit)n on Multicultural Education. Research data 
!rom a comparative study of West African and Afro American child 
rt^aring practices was the hosis of two multicultural seminar 
pr e sen t sa t io n s for faculty and student at Norfolk State. A 
professor of physics at the cc/llege has published a research 
paper titled ''The Synergism of Technology and CBTE In A 
Multicultural Society'*. A faculty member from the Special 
fMuc<ition Department is a member of the President's Commission on 
Mental Health and is currently developing a teaching module 
^'Problems of Ha nd ic apped Mi nor it ies. It will bfii^scd to assist 
in improving the skills of prospective teachers [in ^this area. 
She has also written extensively on handicapped minorities and 
cross-cultural education. Another faculty memberAn this same 
departm-MU has presented propers on ''Tea'Ch(^\r Prepajration for 
Mul , icu' t ura 1 C 1 a ssr ooms , ''^>i nd she pa rt-i^ipa^e s In national and 
rtjgi(;nai seminars on m^fttc ul t u ra 1 education. 



St lUlt.MltS 



^ [he totil student population (graduate and undergraduate) is 
• ,--H. hi:4htv-eight to 90 percent of tlie undergraduates are 
BlaC'. In the graduate school 60% are Black and 401 are white. 
Ihe university has an open-door admissions policy, accepting 
students with a wide variety of backgrounds and providing 
s'.'lective curricula to meet individual needs and aspirations. 
I-igures t rom the 1 9 76 report issued by the Office of Civil Rights 
show the following percentages of undergraduate and graduate 
^.tudents from various ethnic backgrounds at the university: 

IJ n d e r g r a d ua t e^_ Students 

Whit e Am e r i c a n s 
Black Am e r i c a n s 
Hispanic ^Vncricans 
As i a n Ame r i c ans 
•\merican I nd i a ns/ Hsk i mo s 
\oii re s ident Alien 

' (iraduate St udents 

Whit e Am e r i c a n s 
Black Americans 
Hispanic .Am e r i c a n s 
As ian Ame rican 
\merican I nd i a ns/ i.sk i mo s 
N"on re s ident Al i en 



Male 


Femal e 


Total 


3.61 


2.41 


2 .9°^ 


9 1.6 


9 6.9 


9 5.9 


9 
. ^ 


.4 


.3 


. 1 


.1 


. 1 


.0 


.1 


.0 


1.4 


.2 


.7 


36 .9% 


27 .91 


30 .5 ^ 


61.9 


7 1.6 


68 .8 


.0 


.0^ 


.0 


. 0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1 .2 


.5 


n 
. / 



A major impetus for multicultural education at Norfolk State 
came from students. They saw and experienced the need for skills 
to deal with students from different cultures, ethnic groups and 
social classes; and articulated the need for more in-depth, ' 
practical, intern teaching experiences. 

Students are expected to bq active participants in the 
educational pr6cess at Norfolk State. They served as members of 
the multicultural advisory committee that developed the schools' 
philosophy on mul t icul t u ra 1 i s m. They also took part in the 
curriculum revision process and contributed to all multicultural 
seminars and conferences. Two of the professional student 
organisations have included multicultural education in their 
• innual agenda of activities. 

Teacher education students at Norfolk State are assigned to 
local public sc hoo 1 s - - 1 a rgely urban--for experience. Students 
expressed great satisfaction with the multicultural perspective 
of their training at the university. They felt confident that 
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• jaiiipiis v-lis^: ;.Mii tiMiiiing, plus stiuieiit toachinj^ experiences 
I i! \.'-iri.'.i t.-pe-, .jf schools, hail prepared them to he effective 
I •■•li' li-- '• . i •! A\\v sotting. They were especially pleased with the 
Mil 1 1 I c u 1 r u r i 1 I.earnin}^ Resoirce Center. They felt that tliese 
nat-'fiii. ar-: esticcially applicable to their program needs and 
v.- one ea i .vit 1 V located within the Division of Teacher fiducat ion. 
Mat.- rills pr-^pari.-.i by the media specialist in charge of the 
la-arninti Res.oirce ('enter are functional, less expensive than 
c -Jin^fhr r. i .1 i 1 V [irepared items, and can l)e easily duplicated by any 
■ ias^r'j-.'d r ■ iche;- li'Uir a brief explanation. As the variety of 
iiaf'.'i-ialN i '1 the cenr>?r increases and students become more aware 
)f-r;\' services, the number of student-; who use it also 
i ac '••-•a sv s . Mon- and more students fi'om areas other than teacher 
'•• !u.- ti '1 i'-' ;ls, hegiiining to use the center. 



Till- i-iiriiRf-: Mni.ricni/njKAL hducation 



Mu 1 1 i J 111 t a ra 1 P.duc;ition has developed from a phi 1 osop liic al 
.tit'-MiK-nr t) concrete programs at Norfolk State University. 
\di!i i n i s r r i t i V e support, faculty encouragement, and student 
■ ■nrhusiasm ht,>lped; but careful planning, clear objectives, and 
r )tit iauous 'cv al uat io n made it possible. Norfolk State is 
>-')mini r te-d to a broader application of multicultural concepts in 
iM its pr'.)i;rams. \n Interdisciplinary Task Force formed in the 
! i^'J-SO acade:nic year is developing guidelines for this 
)bj.f.'rlve. Meanwhile, a Mu 1 1 ia i sc i pi i na ry Multicultural Center 
i^ plannevl to facilitate ways of monitoring more closely the 
1 ev ol ^p.iit.MU of t<,'achers, as well as other professionals, for a 
niiilr iculfiiral classroom in a culturally diverse society. 
I'r.) titc-vl l.,'arning materials specifically designed for Norfolk 
Stat" University, fnit which may be used at other institutions 
with similar objectives, are also being developed. Norfolk State 
(Jn I V r s i r y ' s record of community concern and involvement and its 
c ■ iiiim i Mnon r t) service indicate a bright future for multicultural 
!uc ,ar i on . 
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I M) I.V.N MDIJCATION 
An Ap[H-oach tn Multicultural liducation at 
Nor til cast >M n ()klahi;ma Sta-fti Universitv 
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CONTROL: State 

im;in:sr DF-.CKHH OI-I'I-KHI): Master's 

1>)7>)-S0 IINDHRGRADIJATH -nilTION: $412 (State resident) 

CAI.IiNDAi'l .SVSrtM: Semester 

•\1)I)R};SS: Tahlequah, Oklahoma 7 4 46 4 

CnNTU:?: James T. Se^o, Vice President for Academic Affair 



Northeastorn State University had its beginning in 1 846 when 
the Cherokee National Council authorized establishment of the 
National Male Seminary and the National Female Seminary. The 
K ca of puhiic and higher education for the Cherokees was 
advocated and provided for by the Treaty of 1835 between the 
Hnitt'd States and the Cherokee Nation. tirection of the buildings 
for the two seminaries began in 1 847 . The Cherokee National Male 
Seminary opened on May 6, 1851. and the Cherokee National Female 
Seminary opened on the following day. With the exception of an 
interim period just before and following the Civil War, these 
inst itut ir)ns were in operation until lUOO. At that time the 
State Legislature purchased the property, buildings and equipment 
from the Cherokee Tribal Government and created the Northeastern 
Stat.) Normal School. In 19 74 the name of the institution was 
changed to Northeastern Oklahoma State University. 

Northeastern State University is located in. nor th easte rn 
Oklahoma at Tahlequah, a city of 1 2 ,000.. It is an economically 
tlep rived area of small rural communities. Nearby are several 
larger urban areas with significant numbers of ethnic minorities. 
Culturally, it is a part of theQzark Mountain region. The 
surrounding area has three main cultures: A-nerican Indian 
(7-lon, white (SOV), and Black (7-10^. The American Indian 
population IS primarily Cherokee, but Semin.^le::, Creeks and a few 
other tribes also live in the area. The city has a rich 
historical heritage a.s the national capital of the Cherokee 
Nation, and it symbolizes the end of a long tr.-il of despair md 
har-Jship suffered in ^839. 
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\i»rt hu.i^ tei-ii Statu University is organized into three 
^•••licKe-i j'jntaining a totdl of eight divisions and a Continuing 
l-.vincat i on and piiblic Service Office. The university now offers 
f)i [H-ogr.iins leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Scienco, Bachelor of Arts in liducation, Bachelor of Science in 
l.chKMtion, Master of liducation, Master of Business Administration 
with an option in tribal management, and three Master of Science 
ilegiee [ir-.gr.ims in Co uns el i ng- ps ychol ogy , criminal justice, and 
i ml Us t r i .1 1 t echiiol ogy . 



f^omiiii t ment to Mii 1 1 i c u 1 tu r a 1 liducation 



The university has developed an affirmative action plan to 
provide equal opportunity and carry cut activities and programs 
that improve e duca t i onal ' equi t y . In acco rdan ce w i t h t hi s policy, 
continuing efforts are being made to recruit a faculty and 
student body that reflect the ethnic and cultural make-up of the 
area. ['he school has created 18 physical education scholarships 
for women in response to a Title IX study. Sensitivity to the 
s(H-cial concerns and needs of some minority group students has 
led to the es tabl i sliment of several innovative programs. The aim 
of these programs is to help students successfully complete their 
university studies while participating in a full range of 
nonacadom'ic ;ictivities. A Counseling and Tes ti n g C ent er provides 
tutorial assistance and guidance to any student. Many Black and 
Indian students have been assisted through this office, where 
counselors from these ethnic groups are employed by the 
un i ve r s i t y . 

Northeastern State University is working to make its 
programs more multicultural and more adaptive to the social and 
economic neeils of the region. The Indian Studies program is one 

ndication of this. Another is communi ty- has ed activities in 
which preservice teachers work with children from a variety of 
backgroiuuis . Assistance to local schools, improving their 
programs und serving as a community resource, is another 
indicati.)n of the commitment to mul ti cul tural ism at Northeastern 
S t at e 1) ni ve r s i t y . 



'^rH^' i a 1 Pr 0 g rams ,R e la t ed t o _Mu l^t i_c L^lL^r a l__fiduca t i^on 
F-thnic Studies 

Northeastern has an interdisciplinary Ethnic Studies minor 

the f:^^U^\''^?:,f ^^^^ American Studies. Courses are S fered 
11 tnc Lnsl sh, History, Sociology, and Political Science areas 

Studierminir; ''^'^^^^ ^^"^^^^^ fo? an IndUn''- 

rni- '"^ degree program, the Bachelor of Arts with a major in 

Indian Studios, is now offered at Northeastern. There are 24 
hours of required courses: i '^i^ 

1. I-nglish (Introduction to Folklore. Indian Folklore and 
American Indian Writers) 

2. Speech (.Ainerican I nd ia n Rh eto r ic ) 

Sociology (Archaelogy of North America, Ethnology of the 
American Indian) ^' 

Political Science (Politics and the American Indian) 
5, History (History of the American Indian). 

Twelve hours of elecMves may be selected from other courses in 
VnU^'./rV additional ones, such as Native American Crafts 
and/ or Cherokee Language. 
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i-ation Professionals for Indian Children 



Education Professionals for Tnd ia n Ch i Idren (EPIC) is a 
cooperative project conducted by the Cherokee Nation and 
bv%hrnf?P ^^^1^? University. At the present time it is funded 
^y the Office of Indian Education. Administratively. EPIC is a 
function of the Division of Education and Psychology It has 
three sepan-te programs within the project: (1) the Indian 
Pre- Intern Teaching Program, (2) The. Indian Intern Teacher 
Training Program, and (3) an Indian graduate program in 
counsel 1 ng /admin is tra t ion. 

The Pre-Intern Teaching Program is for nondegreed Indian 
!n'ori o r-^y/''^?" education or degreed Indian students 
Vorlhe-l^t^^?! IVV^ J'" teach. r preoaration program at 

Northeaster. 1. 7,:e purpose cf the Pre-Incen Teaching Program is 
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to pi-u! !>• ;i; -li-niiiary trai'iiiii', in Indian education Cdt Indian 
student, v^h'i [il in t •) ti^a^'h. In addition to continuing academic 
V, );k.iti .M-iL.T il ..'ducation and their t.dected major field, 
p irt i ci paiit ^ K'.' pr divided t hr follf)wini; experiences to enhance 

In.-i r in Indian education: (1) f i el d e xpe r i ence in an 

I ndi m dominant (luhlic or lUA sclujol , consisting of pre-intern 
t'Mchin.j. ouc liv •■ach week for 16 weeks (four credit hours are 
awardi'd up'Mi ujc s f ii 1 completion of this activity); (2) 

<.'minai - irvM-.-d. t<. tot)ics appropriate to Indian education, sijcli 
I I a.ii i;i hist > r , cultuie, and career opportunities. 

Ih.- I'l.ii r; Intern Tc-aclier Training Program is tlie second 
p:i„i,'- 'I till-, [iingrain. Advanced training t o X or t heas t e r n Indian 
•. tiid..«iu . pr>'paiing for careers in Indian education is provided 
tlirnii-jt I 1 () wc'.'k teaching internshii) in classrooms with 
pi .'d'-'M i n in t Indian enroll merit . In this phase the training is 
:ii I i 1 1 V f 1 1 .; iMsed, s u[ipl em ent ed witli seminars relative to 
i ndi in fduciti u\ . Participants in the program receive the 

f ' i I ! M : 

1. -^ivt-'^n weeks iiitei-n teaching in a school that has an 
I :idi a" f'lU'ollment of at least 50 o. 

:. I ..'M seminars each semester devoted to Indian history and 
.uiture, working with Indian parents and communities, 

• Mir.soling, career education, curi-iculiuii development, 

• 1 avs i-'jom management, evaluation techniques, diagnosing 
: a r !i i n g difficulties, etc. 

^. l-i,-ld trip to the National Indian P.diication Association 
.• > n v<.> nt i on . 

1. Atft.-ndance at the American Indian National Syrnposium 
md.uct ed annually on the university campus. 

P I r t 1 c i p.m r s receive stipends to help them pay transportation 
.-xp-'iiso-. t) school sites where they intern teach. 

rhe graduate level is the third phase of the program. The 
(d.'unsel or- Adm i ni St iatc)r Program t '-ai ns lU Indian graduate 
studrnts in the educational areas of school counseling and 
adm i ni t rat i on . This includes specific knowledge and skills 
uecessarv for working with Indian students and Indian educational 
progr.i;ns'. The training [provided in this program is a combination 
of academic classrocjm work, seminars, and field practician 
ex[HMiences in area public and BIA schools. Academic work 
consists of a 41 -credit hour program in counseling and 
adm i ni ■ M-at i on . liight seminars each se^nester a* o devoted to 
transl.. ing knowledge gained in the classroom to specific skills 
in coimseling Indian students and administering Indian 
educational programs. During the fall semester of the training 
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I* o .loin i nan t Intiian (.enrollments. This is expanded to 
k iurini; t h^* sfirin^; semester. Attendance at the 
fi National S vni pi; s i inn on the University campus is a 
'1 ^-i.-h of t hr three [phases oT the fiP'lC program,, 

.tijd»»nts also i*er(.?ivtj a stipend allowance for t lii s 
J' i"^ jiuidolines retpii re full -time attendance, with 
'^^^■nts of l() credit liours during fall and spring 
t." h)ijrs during the summer term, \n eight-memher 

oversees and provides general direction to the 
and V e vi ews pr (;gr afii ope rati on and budge ting 
i ng the year, Re[M'esented on the hoard are the 
, BI\ and puhl i e schools, student participants, and 
rate University [)ersonnel. 
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\')7h s{irin^ Semesters, 177 students 
prui^ram. Most are employed in schools 
tions. For t y- ei ght work in elementarv 
y ediR-ation, 19 in tribal work, 13 in' 
in scjci al work, four as secretaries, 

librarians, two as management 

as hardware manager assistant, truancy 
uacher, loan specialist, child 
ssistant principal, substitute teacher, 
nistr.itiv'e assistant, teacher's aide, 

others were either unemployed or not 
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The university has r'eccived funding through the National 
In-^titute of (iealth to carry out two special programs designed to 
encourage and give assistance to ethnic minorities in health 
career programs. The Minority Biomedical Supnort i'rogram has 
been in operatifjn for a five-year period and nas been renewed for 
three adJitional yt.-ars. The Minority Access to Re^searcli Careers 
im is funded for a three- year periods 
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Ri-:sp()\sf:s TO mult icni/rifRAL 

FhACHlT^ liUlICAT ION PROCRAM 



H DUCAT ION IN THH 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
')f teacher education programs at Northeastern State University in 
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categories used in NCATH's Standards for the Accreditation of_ 
Teacher liduc at i on- - go ver nance curr Icul lim , racui ty", anci stuclents. 



(I uv ernanc e 



University funds support multicultural education except for 
Indian education programs such as EPIC, which is funded by the 
Office of Indian P.ducation (U.S. Office of Education) and 
counseling services supported with funds from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Other special programs to train minorities and 
women in the bj<ilth field are also supported by federal funds. 



Curricula 



Northeastern State (Jniversity considers an educational 
program to hv. one that leads to a certificate or degree. 
Presently the university offers four kinds of bachelor's degrees: 
the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of 
Science in iiducation, and the Bachelor of Arts in Education. At 
the graduate level there are six programs: the Master's in 
Business Administration with an jption in tribal management, the 
Master of Education, and three new programs beginning in the fall 
of I979--a Master's in Criminal Justice, Industrial Technology, 
and Couns el i ng- Psychol ogy. The MBA in tribal management is 
funded hy the Bureau of Indian Affair's Office of 
Sei f - Uet erm inat i on. It is designed to train professional staff 
for Indian tribal governments and to give technical assistance 
and training to Indian tribes throughout the nation. In addition 
t (J the formal degree programs, the school has a certificate 
program designed to offer specialized education for (a) those who 
do not seek a college degree, or (b) where a baccalaureate degree 
is not required. Following are some of the certificate programs: 
Accounting and General Business (40 credit hours). Building and 
Construction technology (60 credit hours), Touristry Service 
technology (60 credit hours), and Police Science (60 credit 
hours). These programs are built within the frameworl< of 
existing baccalaureate degrees. Northeastern State University 
has also developed several interdisciplinary programs. This 
design provides an innovative and flexible approach to existing 
and future programs. Two such programs are the Bachelor of Arts 
program in Indian Studies and the Bachelor of Science program in 
Touristry Management. 
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The re- a tl: 2 0 0 full-time equivalent facult-y members and 8 6 
part-time faculty members at Northeastern State University, 
l-ourtcon are minority membe r s- - e i g ht Native Americans and six 
Blacks. All i; are in tenure track positions. American Indians 
and Blacks are also employed in the Counseling and Testing 
Oentt'r, where they can assist minority students. The university 
admin istra t ii)n and faculty maintain close working relationships 
with the local community. The faculty is involved in projects 
that directly benefit the local area through university programs 
such as t!ie Bachelor of Science in Touristry Management. The 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Indian Studies, the new MBA in Tribal 
Management, and HPIC were developed in response to needs 
expressed by the local American Indian population and leadership. 
These are all examples of the close liaison the school and its 
faculty maintain with the community. 



S t ud e n t s 



In the fall of 1977 there were 4,660 undergraduate students 
at Northeastern State University. Graduate (master's level) and 
postgraduate students numbered 1,046. Most students are from 
within a lOO-mile radius of the school, and approximately 801 of 
them receive some type of financial aid through national or state 
grants and loans. Bureau of Indian Affairs assistance, or 
university scholarships. The student body reflects the regional 
community make-up. The 1976 report from the Office of Civil 
Rights shows the following percentages of undergraduate and 
graduate students from various ethnic backgrounds at the 
university: 



Undergraduate Students 


Mal_e 


Fema 1 e 


Total 


W lu t e ,Am e r i c a n s 


7 5 . 9 ^0 


75.2^ 


74.01 


Black .Americans 


7 . 1 


9.2 


8 . 1 


Hispanic .'Xmericans 


.4 


.2 


.3 


As ian /\me r icans 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.Vmerican Ind i a ns/ Hsk i mo s 


15 .5 


17.9 


16 .7 


Nonresident Aliens 


.9 


.3 


.6 



0.- 
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W h i r -J .Ain e r i c a n s 


8 3 


.6 "6 
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• 8 % 


8 1 


J 1 


Black Americans 


6 


.4 


10 


.5 


8 


.8 


11 1 s pan i c Aino r i c ans 




.3 




. 2 




.2 


As ian -Vne r ic ans 




.0 




'.0 




.0 


Anc r i c an I nd tans/ lis k i mo s 


7 


.7 


9 


.3 


8 


.7 


N'nn rc s i den t Miens 


2 


. 1 




« ^ 


1 


.0 



Students have opportunities to become involved in university 
activities at Northeastern. An eight member advisory board, 
incliurnig two student members, oversees the Educational 
''rofoss ionals for Indian Children (EPIC) Program. Students also 
sit on committees that help chart the future course of the 
university hy reviewing goals, plans, and changes. The Afro 
Amt.'rican Student Union, the Native American Student Association, 
and the Foreign Students Association were organized to assist 
their members in adjusting to campus life. These organizations 
promote better understanding between their members and the 
students of the university as well as further cultural and 
eduoa t io na 1 p urpo se s. 

The university has also developed a special program for 
ff-eslunen needing developmental work to succeed in college. The 
pr.jgram was instituted as the HuiP.an Development Program, and the 
office of University Relations (New Student Advisement) is 
responsible for the identification of new nontradit ional students 
and explaining of the program to them. The new student in the 
program has been characterized as a low achieving individual who 
has experienced little if any success i i previous educational 
endeavors. The non tra di t ional student does not have a commitment 
to education as a life goal. The program is designed for any 
student who needs special attention during the first semester. 
It helps a student develop basic skills necessary for success in 
college; it utilizes elective and required classes within the 
divisions with full college credit; it is a full schedule of 
classes for one semester; and it is individualized self-paced 
instruction. Certain sections of Political Science 1113, 
Business Administration 2112, English 1003, History 1493, and 
Ma til 1113 have been designated as Human Development courses, with 
enrollment limited to nontradi t ional students. Attempts have 
been made to keep the class sections small (usually a maximum of 
20 students) in order to provide a more personalized interaction 
between instructor and student. 

In the scheduling of these classes, enrollment is kept to 
the minimum number of 'nours for a student to be considered a 
full-time r. tudont. Pa r t i c i pat i« n in the program is voluntary for 
both instructors and students. A total of 59 students have 
participated in the program, achieving a mean GPA of 2.314. The 
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attrition rate was 22.5% compared with 24% for the total 
university. Additional research is being conducted to determine 
the attrition rate of a comparable group that participated in. the 
traditional college program. 

Till-: FlITURn OF MUl/hCULTURAL JiDUCATION 



Most of the multicultural education programs at the 
university are in ethnic studies or Indian education. The number 
of students enrolled in these classes is not large, relative to 
the total university population. However, some multicultural 
concepts (pluralism, sexism, cultural diversity, etc.) are 
studied in courses that reach a wider number of students. The 
trend at Northeastern State University is toward designing 
learning experiences based on multicultural concepts and 
incorporating these into specific units in undergraduate and 
gradu-ite courses. 
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Chapter 8 



THE PROFESStONAL INTRODUCTION PROGRAM: 
An Approach to Multicultural Education a^"^ 
The Ohio State University 



SIZE: 49,982 

CONTROL: State, Land Grant 
HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Doctorate 

1979-80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION 5 FEES: $975 (State resident) 
CALENDAR SYSTEM: Quarter 
ADDRESS: Columbus, Ohio 43210 

CONTACT: Richard Callahan, Philip Lesser, Roy Tamashiro', 
or Susan Sears, College of Education 

Ohio State University is the major comprehensive university 
in the state of Ohio. With the central campus in Columbus, four, 
regional campuses, the Agricultural Technical Institute, 
educational telecommunications prograins, cooperative extension 
service, and health care programs, ttr^in st i>ut ion serves the 
entire state. For this study, only the central c'ampus in 
Columbus was visited. 

Columbus, the state capitol, has a population of 540,000. 
rt is multiethnic with Blacks making up the largest minority 
population. The number of persons migrating to the city from ^ 
App-alachian areas is increasing. .Although this group is not 
considered to be of a minority hature,git does bring to the 
schools cultural backgrounds and experiences that are often, 
foreign to administrators and teachers. The small percentage of 
Hispanics in the area is expected to increase over the next few 
years. 



THE UNIVERSITY 



Ohio State is one of the largest institutions in tne 
country. The institution includes 17 different colleges plus the 
Graduate School, at least nine other schools, and numerous, 
departments and centers within its instructional units. These 
incliide: 
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1. College of AdmiriLstrative Science; School of Public • 
. Admin is traction 

2. College of Agriculture and Home Economics; School of 
Home Economics; School of Natural Resources; 
Agricultural Technical Institute 

3. College of Arts and Sciences; School of Musj.c 

4. College of Bio.logical Sciences 

5. College of Humanities 

6. College of Mathematical and Physical Sciences 

7. College of Social and Behavioral Sciences; School- 
Journalism 

8. College of Denistry 

9. College of Education; School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 

10. CoJ-lege of Engineering; School of Architecture 

11. Graduate School 

12. College of Law 

13. .College of Medicine; School of Allied Medical 

Professions; School of Nursing 

14. College of Optometry 

15. College of Pharmacy 

16. College of Social Work 

17. University College ' 

18. College of Veterinary Medicine 



Comaiitment to Multicultural Education 



Over the past. fifteen years, the university has developed 
several innovative programs to. prepare teachers and 
administrators to work better in multicultural situations, 
especially in urban schools. These programs' were usually 



designed for inservlce and graduate levels. Often they were 
.funded in full or in part by noninst itut ional sources. Mos^ of 
.the programs -we re' not institutionalized in the teacher education 
curricula, ancl now either do not exist or have small enrollments. 
Participants in- progr^s like those on urban education and urban 
experiences generally felt that these provided some of the most 
meaningful experiences and information of any program they had 
a-ttejided. But, the expense, of such programs seems to have made 
them financially prohibitive to continuev 

« 

The most recent development program, "Professional 
In tr oduc t-ion to Education," is an exception. It was developed 
and field-tested over the last three years, with the support o-f a 
state grant for redesigning the teacher education program; and it 
is now a requirement for all undergraduate teacher education 
students.,. Because this core program ihc orpora te-s introductory 
educational psychology and foundations courses, which are 
required for all education majors, institutional funds that 
covered those costs can be used to defray the cost of this new 
program. - . 

Another area in which coiftmitment to multicultural education 
can be observed is the recruitment of minority students for 
graduate programs in education. Outstanding minority students 
are recruited from all over the country for graduate programs. 

/* 

\ <• •• r ' ' 

L^-L_ i^t'ograms s^Relat ed t o Mu l ticu l tural Educ a tion 

» 

Courses in ethnic studies are offered through the College of 
Humanities. Education students could expand their ktiowledge 
about -various ethnic and cultural groups in the United States 
through these course offerings. This college has a Department of 
Black Studies and a Center for Jewish Studies. In addition, Ohio 
State has a Women's Studies Program. ■ ^' 

Within the School of Education an Urban Educat ion Program 
offers courses to students, but the enrollment in the program is 
now very small. This program is under review and courses are 
being .lipgraded to meet more effectively curre.n t;- urban educatidn , 
needs. 

A Teacher Corps Program, after completing its planning year' 
grant, entered its first year of operation in the fall of 1979. 
This is a cooperative program between the university and 
Southwestern City School District in Franklin County. The 
project includes four elementary, one junior high, and one high 
school in the school district.. The schools in the district 
inchido few minority students, but there is an Appalachian 



population of approximately 40-0. The Teacher Corps program will 
involve a number of faculty from the College of ^•ducation for 
Inservice programs with these six schools. This will include 
skills for incorporating multicultural concepts in classroom 
instruction and school policies as well, as more effectively using 
the community to enhance the effectiveness of the schools. 



RHLATlil) REQUIREMENTS BY THE OHIO TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
CERTIFICATION DIVISION 



Ohio's revised Standards^f or CoHeges or_Uni_versi^t ies_ 
El^pari^nj teachers (CFapter ED&-503]rinclu3e attentTon~to various 
asp-ects" oF mult icultural education. By July 1 , 1980, teacher 
education institutions must have redesigned their programs so 
that all teachers are prepared in:, (a) the teaching of reading, 
(b) human relations, (c) managing behavior problems, (d) clinical 
use of diagnost ic . instruments, and (e) urban and suburban or 
rural schools. 

Colleges of Education-must assure (a) a complete syllabus 
and specification of essential prerequis it ies for each course, 
(b) practical school experiences starting in the freshman or 
sophomore year, (c) close working relationships with schools, (d) 
broadly representative committees advising on curriculum design 
and evaluation, (e) follow-up cf graduates to obtain data for 
attaining iurther progress in teacher education, (f) faculty with 
successtul elementary or secondary teaching experience, and (g) 
funding and staffing at a level comparable to other professions. 

Two sections of the new standards relate directly to 
multicultural education issues. These are found in Standard 
EDb-303-02 Curriculum: 

B. The teacher education curriculum shall adequately 

reflect identified and significant academic and social 
concerns which would include: 

2. Human relations related to both teaching in a 
culturally pluralistic society and working ^ 
effectively with students regardless of race, 
political affiliation, religion, age, sex, 
socioeconomic status, or exceptionality not 
requiring a full-time specialized educational 
environment. 

D. Jield-based experiences shall be completed in a variety 
of urban and suburban or rural settings. 
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As a part of Ohio State's redesign plan, the core curriculum 
for sop-homore education ma jor s,^ "Prof ess ional Introduction," was 
designed especially to meet the two multicultural requirements. 
The program was field-tested for -two years, with approximately 
160 st.udents participating in this experimental phase, before it 
was approved as a C)llege-wide requirement involving a 
two-quarter, 12-credit-hour experience. 



RliSPONSKS TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE, 
TliACHIil^ EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
of teacher education programs at Ohio State University in 
categories used in NCATE' S St^andards_f or_t he_Accredi^tat of_ 
^!^L?U?L-Iiy.^'iiLO!l" "governance'," curriculum, facuTfy, and" sTudents. 



Governance 



The College of Education includes ten Academic Faculties and 
the School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The 
ton Academic Faculties include. (1) TJie Arts in Education, (2) 
Early and Middle Childhood Education, (3) Educational 
Administration, (4) Educational Foundations and Research, (5) 
Exceptional Children, (j5 ) Humanities Education, (7) Industrial 
Technology, (8) Science and Mathematics Education, (9) Special 
Services, and (10) Vocat ional -Technical Education. 

The college has identified four major educational tasks for 
itself. These are designed to do the following: 

1. Prepare personnel for professional teaching and 
leadership positions in a variety of educational 
inst itut ions. 

2. Contribute to the understanding of education as a body 
of knowledge. 

7> . Contribute to the' development of institutional 

organizations, arrangements, and service systems to 
facilitate teaching and learning. 

4. Provide leadership in effecting planned change in public 
schools and other educational institutions. 
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*The degrees offered by the college include the Bachelors, 
Masters of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, and Certificate Specialist 
in Educational Administration. The college has 2-3 different 
progi;ams that can lead to state certification. 



Students majoring in education must complete the 
university's requirement of 45 credit hours in basic education 
(general studies). -This includes 15 hours in the humanities, -15 
hours in soG4al sciences, and.15 hours in the natural sciences. 
A nlimbe'r of courses related to multicultural education offered in 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics, ethnic studies, 
and women's studies could provide students with a background in 
aspects of multicultural education while meeting the general 
studies requirements. 

Students seeking admission to the College of Education must 
present evidence of experience in working with people- -preferably 
at the age level that they wish to teach later. Students can 
gain this experience through the Freshman Early Experience 
Program offered by the College of Education. In this program, 
students have the opportunity to work as teacher aides, tutors, 
or social agency aides and to explore in seminar and discussion 
groups the appropriateness of a career in education. This course 
is usually taken during the freshman year. 



Professional Studies 



Several courses related to multicultural education are 
offered at the preservice level. These include: 

1. Experiencing the Urban Community 

2. Black Perspectives in Urban Education 

3. Cultural Factors Affecting Teachers in Urban Schools- 

4. Introduction to Urban Education. 



ft?.L£ssi^onal Introduction to Teac hing. A major emphasis on 
multicultural education occurs In the two-quarter, 12-c redit-hour 
required sequence cailed "Professional Introduction to 
Education." This program has been developed over the past two 
years and replaces a series of introductory courses in education, 
including psychology, foundations, and educational methodology. 
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students are involved with the program five days a week. 
During a typical week, students participate in lecture discussion 
presentations, field experiences, and clinical or lab exper- 
iences. Two major areas of study are emphasized in the two 
quarters: (1) human growth and development, which views the life 
cycle from birth through adulthood; and (2) teaching processes, 
which introduce students to the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of teaching strategies. 

The required field experience is approximately 20 hours each 
quarter and includes observations and practice teaching at an 
assigned sc-hool in the area. During the Professional Intro- 
duction Program students are assigned to both elementary and 
junior high/middle schools. These schools include both public 
and parochial schools located in urban, suburban., and rural areas 
in the Columbus area. As a culminating field experience, the 
student teaches in a classroom for a one week period. All field 
experiences are supervised by experienced teachers and members of 
the Ohio State staff. The field experiences are coordinated by 
faculty and graduate teaching assistants, assigned to «ach school 
in which students do their field experiences. Immediately after 
each field experience, students are debriefed. 

The clinical experiences average one day per week for both 
quarters, and include peer teaching, micro teaching, role 
playing, simulations, and human relations training. Students 
meet in a human relations lab in groups of approximately 20 
students. Faculty and graduate teaching assistants serve as 
facilitators for these human relations laboratories. The labs 
are designed to provide students with the opportunity to examine 
and acquire knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values in five 
areas: helping relationships, stereotypes, conflict resolution 
skills, group process skills, and in trapersonal communication 
skills. 

The Professional Introduction Program gives an overview of 
.the stages of human growth and d?velopment (infancy through early 
adulthood), an introduccion to general instructional methods, and 
a human relations sequence involv.'^g interpersonal communications 
skills as well as skills for establishing a "helping relation- 
ship." Topics are selected on the basis of their desirabilty for 
all teachers, whether elementary or secondary, physical education 
or mathematics, urban, suburban or rural. Several topics are 
included: 

1. Skills of objective observation and interpretation of 
children's behavior. Note taking and record keeping 
formats, with emphasis on distinguishing between 
behaviors, assumptions, and interpretations. 
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Educational philosophies about the nature of the human 
mind, about how growth and development occur, about 

inH ^oS^'.'^''^ ^"^ strategies, and aboit beliefs ' 

and techniques of discipline. 

Five specific strands of development are examined more 
tnoroughiy: language development (including reading) . 

eSoHonJ?^L'?r''"^^ development, cognitive development, 
emotional-self concept development, and ethical 
reasoning development. In each of these areas, students 
nric strategies for ass,essing children and 

^iVeir'fagnosel instructional inferences from 

^' in!w;i^-°" ^^'""^^^ to a classroom of elementary school 
students IS a synthesizing field experience. 

m.niL/emfi^'°M i/n^'" '^"'j"^ program include: classroom 
<:ho^f • curriculum, adolescent development, secondary 

's o?nai^aMnn^'^n?r'"i' °f learning, special eJiucation, school 
r.c^d I;. plura ism, race and class, sexism and 

racKsm, stereotyping, school and society, and career development 
The topics jela^ted to multicultural education in PI include the 
following -instructional activities: ini-iuae tne 

Cjass wor k : 

1. Lecture and discussion regarding issues relevant to 
cultural differences, drawn from diverse disciplines 
(Human Development, Ethnic Studies, and-Human 
Relat ions) . 

2. Presentations and discussions with community members 
and professionals. 

3. Evaluation of personal values towards educational 
and cultural differences. 

Le!?^''^ torv: 

1. Role-playing Representatives of differing racial, 
ethnic, social, and sex groups. 

2. Videotaping student-led discussions of multicultural 
issues for review and skill demonstration. 

3. Demonstrating behaviors of accepting and valuin" 
different beliefs. 
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Field: 



1. Interviewing pui)ils and teachers in a variety of 
ethnic, social, racial, and cultural settings 
regarding beliefs about school, family, and self. 

2. Designing, implementing, and being evaluated on 
instruction in a multicultural school setting. 

Again, students meet in lecture sessions and participate in 
clinical and field experiences during these experiences. 



Cur r L^yia^J. 0L-^^9.n?^A 

Generally there does not appear to be an emphasis on 
multicultural education at the graduate level. There are several 
courses listed in the catalog, however, that are related to 
multicultural topics. These include: 

1. Cultural Factors Affecting Teachers in Urban Schools 

2. Studies in TESOL and Bilingual Education 

5. Early Childhood Educat ion Mult icultural Influences 

4. Introduction to Urban" Education 

5. Dynamics of . Educat ional Leadership in Urban Areas 

6. Models of Urban Education. 

The graduate faculty members at Ohio State are actively 
involved in educational research; and many of the research 
projects are related to various aspects of multicultural 
education. Some graduate students are also likely do research on 
related topics. 



Facult^y 

V 

The College of Education lists in its catalog over 300 
faculty members. The ethnic breakdown of the faculty was not 
available, but it is^ a predominantly white male faculty. 
Graduate teaching ass istants-^are more likely to be minority than 
the general faculty. 
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. Faculty members have the opportunity to participate in an 
allrV^V P£^^^'^'" Southern-Black institutions fo? one 

2^H^ ! ! ^^^''''f ^^""^ faculty to gain direct experiences 

with a minority population. 

The six faculty members coordinating, teaching, and 
evaluating the PI program during the experimental year 
woSfff "dS"^ three different academic faculties and the School of 
Health, Physical ^^-'Mcation, and Recreation. This 
interdisciplinary team made it possible to integrate topics and 
experiences from psychology, foundations, counseling, hSman 
^^;plV?2.'^^^^^''f' and urban studies into a core program. 
Ihrnro . and most graduate teaching assistants working n 
the program have -had experience as public school teachers. 



Students 



According to the 1976 figures from the Office of Civil 
Rights, Ohio State has 38,408 undergraduate students and 8.807' 
graduate students at the Columbus campus. The percentages of 
students from different ethnic backgrounds are indicated below 



Male 

93.14 
4.9 
.3 
.6 
.1 
5.0 



Fema 1 e 

90.71 
8.0 
.3 
.5 
.2 
1.4 



Total 

92.11 
6.3 
.3 
.5 
.1 
5.0 



[ill^®I^iaduate_SUidents 

White American 
Black American 
Hispanic American 
Asian American 

American Indian/Eskimo 
Nonresident Alien 

Gra_duate_S^dents 

White American 
Black American 
Hispanic American 
As ian Ame rican 
American Indian/Eskimo 
Nonresident Alien 

There are approximately 2,000 students in undergraduate education 

tLr^ JTu""' ^"""^ State. Approximately a 

Inrnfi^ ^^^'1 students are male. More minority students 
university" ^'^"^^^^"'^ o^^^er colleges at the 



85.51 


86.41 


84.71 


3.3 


7.7 


5.1 


.3 


.5 


.4 


.4 


.6 


.5 


.1 


.2 


.1 


12 .4 


4.6 


9.2 



are 
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The institution has an Office of Minority Affairs, which 
includes Black Studies and Hispanic Studies programs. The 
Curricular Area Program is designed to provide skill buildings 
.both academic and social, for new students. 



FUTUKK OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



With the development of the Profession Introduction to 
Teaching Program for sophomores, all education majors will be 
exposed to information and skills for multicultural education. 
'Since this program will be expanding from an experimental course 
that involved 160 students per year to one' required for 1,000 
students, additional faculty will ha" e to be prepared, in this 
area. Faculty development activities may be designed to prepare 
faculty and graduate teaching assistants. 




Chapter .9 



A GRADUATl' PUOGR/VM IN LANtrDAGE -EDUCATION 
^ An Approach to Mul t 4cul t ura 1 Education at Rutgers 
T.ie .State University of. Nc'w Jersey New Brunswick Camplis 
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Rut.aers University received its original charter fronrKing 
Xipprg-e III of Great Britain in 1766 , in response to a petition of 
the Dutch settlers of New'York and New Jersey. In 18 25 the name 
was changed from Queen's Colleg,^ to Rutgers College, in honor of 
Colonel Uenry Rutgers. In 18^ the New Jersey Legislature chose 
the Rutgers Scientific School to be the land-grant ' college of New 
Jersey. The Legislature graftjted the additional title of "The 
State University of Ndw Jersey" in 1917. 



TUEUNiyERSrTY 



Rutgers University encompasses 23 undergraduate and graduate 
colleges, 27 research/resource centers, and six campuses. As 
might be expected, the university offers a wide range of courses, 
ser^vices, and degrees, including the bachelor's, master's, 
edvi/cat ion speci^alist and doctorate. 

the School of Education was organized in 1923 to "bring 
together the forces within the university which contributes to 
the education of personnel in professional education and to 
scholarship in the field of education." (1978-80 Bulletin, 
p. 12) The Graduate School of Education developed out of this 
original organization, and was officially designated in 1960. 
The Graduate School of Education (GSE) has as its purposes the 
"scholarly, scientific, and professional ^tudy of education, its 
problems, structures, and processes--both actual and 
poss ihle- -and the education of students in such study." 
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The GSli'is divided into six areas of study, roughly 
conforming to conventional departments. Students can'^attain 
either master's, specialist or doctora te .degrees- in^ education. 
Although much of the content and substance of multicultural 
education is discussed throughout many of the courses .offered in 
the GSE, formal training occurs within the science and humanities 
area and the Institute for Inte rcultural Relations and Ethnic 
Studies (IRES). 



fiommit-m<;nt to Mul tic ultural Educ'at ion /r 

Nearly every municipality and community within the state of 
New Jersey can be included as part of Rutgers' service area. 
Tfiero are many ethnic, racial, and cultural groups; English is 
not the native language of some. Much of this ethnic minority 
population lives in the ]urban areas of Newark and Camden, cities 
that border \e.w York ana P.hi ladelphia respectively. Rutgers has 
established urban compuses in Newark and Camden, providing direct 
accc^-^ to this minority constituency. 

Traditionally Rutgers has attempted to address the 
educational needs of the groups described above through its r 
myriad activities, services, and programs. Approximately ten 
years ago the GSE made concerted effort to formalize this process 
when it incorporated a language and culture section within its 
science and humanities area. The school employed a tenure-track 
professor in the field of language and culture to coordinate 
efforts with those qf the language arts section. Collectively, 
they became involved in the training of educators functioning 
within multilingual/multicultural settings. As time passed and 
the multicultural constituency of the university increased, two 
more professors were added to the permanent staff, bringing the 
total to three. The institutional decision to include formal 
training for multicultural education within permanent university „ 
offerings is an example of the' university commitment to 
multicultural education. *' 



Programs in Multicu ltural/Multilingu al E duc a tion 

In addition to institutionalizing a program designed 
specifically to address the educational needs of minority, 
non-native, English-speaking students, Rutgers searched for 
additional funding sources for such activities. In 1972 the 
university initiated the Inte rcultural Relations and Ethnic 
Studies Institute (IRES) as an affiliate of the Graduate School 
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of Education. In the ensuing seven years IRES has devoted its' 
attention toward the improvement of intergroup relations and the 
equalization of opportunities for all ethnic and language groups. 
The institute carries out research and development activities in 
multicultural and multilingual education through several 
concurrent programs financed by various funding agencies. IRES 
programs coordinate the efforts and resources of other 
>iriist itut ions that share common and similar conerns with IRES. 

For the past seven years IRES has offered postgraduate 
rcjscarch opportunities as well as graduate degrees and inservice 
and preservice trainiiVg programs for educators and other 
professionals in the field of intercultural relations, 
bi lingual/bicultural education, and ethnic heritage studies. 
More recently IRES has included in its scope other human service 
areas- -cultural awareness at the verbal and nonverbal levels in 
social service institutions and in the delivery of health care. 
The institute's research and. training programs are generated from 
the following basic assumption: ■ 

An awareness of cultural differences and sensitivity to 
potential sources of cultural interference or conflict will 
lessen the professional's own problems with 
misinterpretation and miscqmmunicat ion, will aid him/her in 
allaying consumer hostility, fear and suspicion, and will 
ultimately maximize the benefits of professional services to 
the consumer. 

IRES believes that its multiple funding arrangements have 
provided the stability necessary for assuring continuity of 
-programs^ from year to year through the retention of skilled 
faculty members. In this manner IRES h^s developed comprehensive 
training programs, carried out long-range research, and provided 
field resources. Workshops and seminars are arranged to offer 
participants working with groups that vary in age, ethnic 
backgrounds, and academic levels an opportunity to gain a 
longitudinal view of cross-cultural problems and a broader 
understanding of the common and special concerns of all groups. 

The IRES staff of approximately 15, is multiethnic and 
multilingual. The director is one of the tenure-track professors 
in the language and culture section of the science and humanities 
area. Other IRES personel have experience in the fields of 
research and evd44iation, curriculum development, professional 
personnel trainjn|, technical assistance, dissemination, 
multimedia, and library services. Together, this team has 
combined to produce a range of instructional, informational, and 
ro^ference materials in multicultural/multilingual education, 
English as a Sec ond Language, Ethnic Studies, andt Cross-Cultural 
Relations, these have been made available by IRES at no cost to 
those interested. 
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qIRHS publishes a quartt^)rly newsletter, MOSAIC with a 
circulation of appr'oximately 1500. MOSAIC puFTrsTies articles of 
interest by IRES staff and other professionals in the field of 
multicultural education. 

. In addition, IRES provides a number of serVoices and 
activities for both the on- and off-campus Rutgers -community : 

A Mul t imod ia Resource_Cent^r located in the Graduate 
School oT EJucatTon, wKIch Houses a specialized 
collection of books and other media relating to 
in te rfiul tural relations, ethnic studies, 
multicultural/multilingual education, and 
second-language learning. The resource center 
participates in a foreign data bank and exchange on 
i n te rcult ural communication with 23 countries. 

b. Guest Lec tures on topics related to cross-cultural 
"communication, bi lingualism, and second language 
learning. These feature educators and school^ of 
international reputation. 

^* Biannual Conferences on cross-cultural communication 
attenJed "By specIalFsts and other practitioners, 
providing a forum for the exchange of information,, 
ideas, and discussion in areas of • controversy. 

d. Technical Assistance (on a consult ive basis) to - 

etlucational Institutions and other organizations that 
experience- and seek to resolve problems arising from 
^ , cross-cultural ""tensions. 



RESPONSES TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TE.ACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

."^\ 

The following describes the multicultural education aspects of 
teacher education programs at Rutgers University in categories 
used in NCATE' s Standards for the Accr editati on of Teacher 
{•ducat i^on- -governance, curricula, faculty, st uden ts > an3 • 
resources. 



r 



Governance 

Teacher craining programs at Rutgers University generall) 
follovv the "Cluster Concept" arrangement character iz-ed by other 
university components. This essentially involves a separation of 
training responsibilities between the undergraduate or teacher 
education section and the graduate division, which prepares 
future administrators, counselors, and professors. Many teachers 
do not receive training in multicultural/multilingual e4ucation 
until- they reach the graduate level. The Graduate School of 
Fducation at Rutgers University offers the master's, education 
specialist, and doctorate degrees. It has a faculty of 
approximately 60 professors and serveL'- thousands of full- and 
part-time students. The GSI2 is divided into the following areas 
of study: 

I 

1. Educational Administration, Supervision, and Adiilt / 
Education. 

2. Educational Psychology. 

3. Science and Humanities Education. 

4. Social and Philosophical Founda^.ions of Education. 
./ 5. Voc at ioT»al -Technical Education. 

6. Studies in Post -Secondary Education, 

Each area of study has a chairperson who reports directly to 
the Dean of the GSE. The Mult icultural/Mult i lingual Education 
Program, also called the Program in Language and Culture, is 
housed ia the science and humanities education area. This area 
has 16 faculty members and serves 850 to 900 stucients, by far the 
largest section within the GSE. 



Cur r i cul a 



A student can obtain a master's or doctorate in 
multicultural/multilingual education (also referred to as 
language education) from Rutgers. It is presumed that those 
interested in pursuing degrees of specialist in education will 
arrange an appropriate program with her/his adviser. 



Doctor of Hducat ion- - Language Education 

The Doctor of Education degree in language education is 
offered by the Department of Science and Humanitites and includes 
the following courses: 



^' ^ 
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I. Major: Langua^„ Edueat ion (42 credits) 

A, 25r: 530 Foundations of Language I (3) 
2S1 : 52 3. Language and Culture 13) 

B: Six- twelve credits froin the following: 

251:508 Int ercul tural Communication (3) 
251:520 Introduction to Second Language Education 
(3) 

251:521 Introduction to ESL (3) 

251:526 Ethnic Heritage/Cultural Studies (3) 

251:530 Foundations of Language I (3) 

251:531 Fouiidations of Language II (3) 

251:552 Transformational Grammar (3) 

251 : 534 Languages and the Computer (3) 

251:620 Seminar in Language Education Research (3) 

251:622 Workshop in Language Area Study (3) 

251:623 Practicum in Language Education (3) 

C. Six-twelve credits from the 251 prefix courses 
listed in the catalog under Language Education. 

D. Related courses in the department , GSE, or Graduate 
School . 

II. Research Courses (6 credits) 

A. One course from: 

251:534 Languages and the Computer (3) 
960:531 Statistical Methods in Education (2) 

B. 251:620 Seminar in Language Education Research (3) 

III. Electives (24 credits) 
With adviser approval 

IV. Qual if yi ng Ex itm * 

Oral - taken as early as possible 

V. Dissertation Study (24 credits) 

250:701 Dissertation 
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Master of Educat i on- - Language Education 



The Master of Education degree in Language Education is 
•offered by the Department of Science and Hunanities of the GSE 
and includes the following courses: 

T. Department Major (21 credits) 

A. 251:530 Foundations of Language I (3) 
251:523 Language and Culture (3) 



B. Six to twelve hours to be chosen from: 

251:508 Intercul tural Communication (3) 
251:520 Introduction to Second Language Education 
(3)' 

251:521 Introduction to ESL (3) 
"251:522 Bilingual/Bicultural Education (3) 
251:530 Foundations of Language I (3) 
251:531 Foundations of Language II (3) 
• 251°: 532 Transformational Grammar .(3) 
251:620 Seminar, in Language Education Researh (3) 
251:622 Workshop in Language Area Study (3) 
251:623 Practiun in Language Education I (3) 

II. Courses Related to Individual Program 
With Approval of .Advisor .(9 credits) 

As can be seen from the above program outlines, students 
within the language education section of the GSE are exposed to a 
wide variety of topics within multicultural/multilingual 
education. Language and education faculty enjoy, an excellent 
working relationship with members of the foreign language faculty 
as well as staff at the Institute of I nter cul tural Relations and 
Ethnic Studies. Within t he .Department of Science and Hunani ti es 
is also included an English language arts section, primarily 
responsible for the training of personnel in English, reading and 
writing. The science and hunanities department also offers 
majors in the f ol 1 owi ng f iel ds : 

1. Creatl^^vie Arts Education 

2. Elementary/Early Childhood Education 

3. Mathematics Education - 

4. Science Education 

5. Social Studies Education 

6. Urban Education 
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Evaluation of the language education program is on-going at 
both the summative and formative levels. Faculty and students 
involved in the program are evaluated by the general, interna^! 
Rutgers evaluation scheme. Students doing field-based service, 
arc supervised by local school authorities who then report'.tci. the 
university professor responsible for the placement. 



Facultj; 

I 

I 

As mentioned above, the GSE has approxiiniately 60 faculty 
members, with 16 serving in the Department 'df Science and 
Humanities Education. Of these, three are in the language 
education section. These three professors have backgrounds 
centered around lingusitics, foreign language, and English as a 
Second Language. One of the three language education professors 
also serves as the IRES institute director. In addition, there 
arc 14 staff members at IRES engaged in the tasks and service 
dose r ibod above, * 



S t utl 0 n t s 



Of the approximately 850 to 900 students enrolled in science 
and humanities education, 170 are involved in the language 
education program. Many of . these ^students are receiving 
financial ass is tanc e to attend classes, although there has been a 
large increase in the number of students attending at personal 
expense. 

According to 1976 Office of Civil Rights report, the 
ethnic/racial breakdown of the total student population is as 
f 0 1 lows: 





Male 


Female 


Total 


White Americans 


88.9^0 


84.91 


86.8% 


Black Americans 


6.4 


10 .1 


8.2 


Hispanic Americans 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


Asian Americans 


l.O 


1.4 


1.2 


American Indians/ Eskimos 


.1 


.1 


.1 


Nonresident Aliens 


1.4 


.8 


1.1 
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Graduate Students 



White Americans 
Black Americans 



84.01 
5.0 
2.5 
2.5 
.0 
6.9 



84.2?o 
9.1 
1.4 
1.4 
.0 
2.8 



84. U 
6.9 
2.0 
2.0 
.0 
4.9 



Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians/Eskimos 
Nonresident Aliens 



Resources 



The Rutgers University libraries contain over 2,000,000 
volumes and microforms plus a large number of government 
documents, manuscripts, maps, pamphlets, and other materials; 
they are housed in 20 divisions in various parts of the 
university. Naturally, there are numerous materials available 
wi.thin the area of multicultural/multilingual education. In 
addition, the IRES maintains an exceHent, up-to-date collection 
of materials and resources in an on-site resource center. 



The Future 



With over 100 students enrolled in the language education 
program, three tenure-track professors, and the IRES conducting 
myriad activities in multicultural/multilingual education, 
Rutgers University has clearly guaranteed the continuance of this 
vital discipline. The university views its service as being of 
the highest quality. It seeks to train future- leaders within the 
field and disseminate their talents and abilities on a national 
level. " • •' 



•t 
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Chapter 10 

INTEGRATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENTS 
IN A PRESERVICE PROGRAM 
An Approach to Multicultural Education at St. Olaf College 
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AFFILIATION: The American Lutheran Church 
HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Baccalaureate 
1979-80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION 5 FEES: $5,050 
ADDRESS: Northfield, Minnesota 55057 
CONTACT: Elaine Tracy, Professor of Education 



St. Olaf College was established through the efforts of the 
Rev. Bernt Julius Muus, pastor of Minnesota's first Lutheran 
congregation. Pastor Muus and his colleagues believed that a 
school would aid Norwegian youth in adusting to the new world 
while maintaining their Christian heritage and traditions. The 
four-year liberal arts institution opened In January 1875, with 
36 students. Named after King Olav of Norway, it has been a 
coeducational institution from its beginning as St. Olaf's 
School. The institution remains affiliated with The American 
Lutheran Church and continues to hold voluntary daily chapel 
services for students and faculty. 

The 350 acre campus is located on a wooded hill in 
Northfield, Minnesota. Northfield has maintained a commitment to 
equality from its founding in 1856. Its founder, John North, was 
a lawyer and anti-slavery lecturer who was supportive of 
education. 

Forty percent of Northfield's population of 13,000 are 
college students who attend either St. Olaf or Carleton College. 
This community with a rural orientation is located only 40 miles 
south of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 



THE COLLEGE 



St. Olaf College is a four-year liberal arts college where 
graduation "should signify the attainment of a perspective on 
human knowledge available only through the liberal arts. From 
this perspective, a liberally educated person sees that learning 
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about the world of nature and the world of man has only begun. 
The pursuit of this learning demands language skills, critical 
thinking, and an appreciation of diverse and foreign cultures." 
^ St. Ola f Bu lletin) 

The college offers nearly 50 majors, including psychology, 
English, history, art, biology, chemistry, nursing, political 
science,' music, dance, economics, religion, mathematics, 
sociology, Spanish, German, French, physics, home economics, fine 
arts, speech- theate r, physical education, philosophy, Norwegian, 
Russian, and classical languages. Mult idlsciplina ry 
concentrations are offered in American studies, social studies 
education, American minority studies, area studies, and urban 
studies. The college is well known for its preprof ess ional 
programs in architecture, dentistry, engineering,* law, medicine, 
. pharn.acy, social work, and theology. 

The Paracollege, established in 1969, offers an alteVnative 
route to the B.A. degree through a tutorial system and self 
determined majors and concentrations. 



Comm i tment to_Mul t i cul t ural Education and 
• Speci alTrog ra ms, Relat eH^ to Mul ticu ltural E ducation 

The commitment of St. Olaf College to multicultural 
education is evident in its strong program in international 
studies, course offerings and college-sponsored special events on 
campus, special programs in cooperation with other colleges, and 
the college's philosophy and practice regarding financial aid. 

While the international studies program beg^n modestly in 
1934 , it took its present impetus from a speech on campus in 1964 
by Carlos P. Romulo, then president of the University of the 
Philippines and former Phillippine Ambassador to the United 
States and the United Nations. Romulo, who was the first of 
eight people to receive the college's Centennial Medal, 
challenged St. Olaf to think internationally in terms of 
nonwestern as well as traditional western study. 

The college took Romulo's challenge seriously and 
immediately began to originate study-travel programs that would 
'offer St. Olaf students the opportunity for extended academic 
work' among peoples of nonwestern cultures. 

The keystone for the St. Olaf international study program 
today is the Global Semester^ an annual five-month 
round-the-world experience in which 30 students study for one 
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month each in Figypt, India, Taiwan, and Japan, with one week 
stays in Romo, Jerusalem, Nepal, and Hong Kong. 

nther St. Olaf programs in Asia include a term in the 
Republic of China and a term in the Far East (Thailand and 
Taiwan). The term in the Middle East takes students to Israel 
for four months and to Istanbul, Athens, and Rome for the January 
Intu rim. 

More traditional European programs provide students with 
opportunities for full terms of study in England, France, 
Germany, Norway, Spain, Austria and Russia. 

St. Olaf study/so rvice programs available to students 
include: nursing In Taiwan or India; general study in South 
Africa, Germany, New Guinea, Tanzania, India, and Hong Kong. 
Student tt^^achers may take assignments in private or international 
schools in Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, or India. 

* 

Other international programs available to students through 
the Associated Colleges- of the Midwest (ACM) include Chinese 
studies in Hong Kong, arts of London and Florence, India studies, 
Japan study, Latin American and Costa Rican development studies, 
studies in Yugoslavia, and urban studies in Scandinavia and South 
America, 

International offerings for the January Interim in 1980 
included study of art, architecture, and culture in the 
Mediterranean, study of language and culture in France and 
Mexico, theater in London, study of political science and 
sociology in Germany and Ecuador, and a variety of other special 
courses. 

Nearly 85-o of the student body comes from the midwestern 
states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa; the bulk of 
the faculty has a similar orientation. However, in recent years 
about 50-i of the students in each graduating class have had at 
least one interim or term of study abroad as part of their 
St. Olaf education. The St. Olaf Choir, the St. Ola*" College 
Orchestra, and the St. Olaf Band all enjoy international 
reputations for exceptional performance on the basis of regular 
tours to Europe. 

Foreign students compose about two percent of the St. Olaf 
student body. The largest groups, from Norway and the Far East, 
reflect the Scandinavian heritage of the college as well as the 
Asian emphasis in the international studies program. 

Convocation speakers and other guests to the campus enable 
students to consider viewpoints from a wide spectrum of ethnic 
and national backgrounds. The college sponsors a Black Studies 
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Emphasis Week' .and an American Indian Emphasis Symposium annually, 
in conjunction with- the American Minority and American Studies 
academic programs. 

The faculty added a cross-cultural international studies 
component to core curriculum requirements in 1979. The component 
requires satisfactory completion of one course in which a third 
of its content is devoted to the study of some aspect of 
non-European and non-North Ajnerican culture (Africa. Asia, Latin 
America, Middle East, and Russia). 

faculty development programs in multicultural education, 
such as an inservice program on* Indian development conducted in 
1976, are sponsored periodically by the college. Faculty have 
been sent to national, regional, and state training sessions on 
educational equity, human relations, ethnic studies, 
multicultural education, and in te.rria t ional education. 

By continually developing relationships with ethnic 
communities, the college "is better able to serve students from 
those ethnic groups. The St. Olaf president recently discussed 
such a working relationship with representatives of the Sioux 
tribal community. Similar meetings are expected in the future. 

The minority studies program initiated by the college in 
1970 includes studies related to Native Americans, Mexican 
Americans, Afro Americans, and white ethnic Americans. Because 
of its heritage, St. Olaf is one of only a few "colleges with a 
department of Norwegian (with a chair endowed by the government 
of Norway), offering courses on Norwegiar history and Norwegian 
American immigration and culture. 

St. Olaf students can participate in the Fisk University 
"Transfer Exchange" program in which students spend a semester at 
a predominantly Black college in Nashville, Tennessee. A 
cooperative arrangement between St. Olaf and Carleton Colleges 
(both in Northfield) allows students on both campuses to take 
history, culture, and langauge courses in Japanese, Chinese, 
Russ ian, and Greek. 

St. Olaf provides nearly SOV.of its students with some form 
of financial aid--all based on nedtl- -re suit ing in a student body 
of diverse backgrounds and interests. The annual financial aid 
package (gift, loan, and work) averages nearly $3,000 for each 
recipient. 

In 1969 the Paracollege was established at St. Olaf as an 
alternative to the regular curriculum. Students accept^ed into 
the Paracollege design their own majors and earn their degree 
through tutorials, independent study, and research. Both general 
and comprehensive exams determine if students have met the 
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expectoil competencies for a degree. Approximately 170 students 
are currently enrolled in this special program. 

Finally, the college operates radio station WCAL AM and FM. 
The station, one of the first established in the country, went on 
the air in 1919. Its broadcasting includes classical music, 
jazz, ethnic music, and special network broadcasting. Church and 
chapel services are broadcast in seven languages during a given 
week. 



THACFIHR CHRTI FICATION REQUIREMENTS (STATE OF MINNESOTA) 
FOR MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Chapter 27: EDUC 521 of the Minnesota Teacher Certification 
requirements for initial certification states: 

a. All applicants for certificates in education to be 
issued or renewed either on or after July 1, 1973 shall 
have completed a training program containing human 
relations components. Such components shall have been 
approved by the state board of education. 

b. Human relations components of programs which lead to 
certification in education will be approved upon 
submission of evidence: 

1, Showing that the human relations components have 
been developed with participation of various racial, 
cultural, and economic groups. 

2. Showing that the human relations components are 
planned to develop the ability of applicants to: 

aa. Understand the contributions and, life styles of 
the various racial, cultural, and economic 
groups in our society, and 

bb. Recognize and deal with dehumanizing biases, 
discrimination and prejudices, and 

cc. Create learning environments which contribute 
to the self-esteem of all persons and to 
positive interpersonal relations, and 

dd. Respect human diversity and personal rights. 
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,3, Relating all of the areas enumerated in Edu 521 b2 . 
to specific competencies to be developed, and 

4: Indicating means for assessment of competencies. 

After this requirement was approved by the'State Board of ^ 
Hducation in 1971, the college's teacher education committee was 
charged with the responsibility for developing a program' to be 
approved by the Board of Education. The Department of Education, 
together with the teacher education committee, organized another 
group to assist in this task. This group included repre- 
sentaj:ives from various ethnic groups as well as from diverse 
socioeconomic groups. For example, it included a Black principal 
from Minneapolis, a Black female educator from Minneapolis, two 
welfare mother from Minneapolis, and other persons who advised 
the college on the development of the human relations components. 
A significant number of college faculty participated in a human 
relations workshop. For additional training the members of the 
teacher education faculty par<.ticipated in University Associates 
and/or the National- Training Laboratory. 

The committee chose to integrate the human relations 
components throughout the professional education courses rather 
than to add a special course in this area. It was also decided 
to use more effectively the total college program, helping 
students develop knowledge and skills in human relations rather 
than focusing only on education courses. 



RRSPONSES TO MULTICULTURAL HDUCATION IN TEa6hER EDUCATION 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
of the teacher education program at St. Olaf College in 
categories used in NCATE's Stan dards for the Acc reditation of 
Tea c he r Ed ua, t j^n - - go v e rna nc e , currTculum,Taculty, stuHentsTInd 
resourc es. 



Go vernance 



Professional studies in education are the i o spons ibi li ty of 
the Department of Education at St. Olaf. No major in education 
is offered; the Department of Education, however, provides the 
professional course work necessary for state certification. 
Thus, students major in their chosen discipline and are 
recommended to the education department for, the professional 
sequence of courses leading to certification. Teaching licensure 
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is offered through \H departments at the college: art, English, 
French, German, health studies, 'home economics, Latin, life 
science, mathematics, music (vocal and instrumental), Norwegian, 
physical education, physical science, Russian, social studies 
(concentrations in history, psychology, economics, sociology, 
political science, or Asian Studies), Spanish, and speech. 

The Teacher Education Committee is the policy-making body 
for teacher education programs. It includes faculty 
representatives from various departments of the college, as well 
as students. This committee reviews tlie teacher education 
projjram and suggests recommendations for policy change. The 
college's Curriculum and Education Policy Committee recommends 
approval for now courses and programs. Final approval is made by 
the faculty. 



Cur r i cul a 



All students enrolling at St. Olaf in the fall of 1979. were 
required to have at least one course that includes the study of 
non- European and non-North American culture and civilization as a 
part of their general studies requirement. This was the first 
time that student's were required to include a Cross-Cult ural 
International Studies in their program. The objective of this 
requirement is as follows: 

The goal of a liberal arts education is to provide students 
With the broadest possible understanding of themselves and 
the world in which they live. As modern poli'tical, 
economic, and cultural relations have brought the people of 
the world into close r contact, students find that their 
world encompasses th^ entire globe and all its diverse 
civilizations. In that context, St. Olaf College requires 
each student to complete one course which provides 
intellectual encounter with the people of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, Russia, or the Middle East; their values, 
social, religious or aesthetic; and their ways of life. 

Analysis of these cultures should assist students in their 
search for an understanding of their roles in a shrinking 
world. Study of other people should slso help North 
Americans to view their own society more objectively in a 
comparative perspective. Cross-cultural International 
Studies Component courses aim to bring students to an 
awareness- of cultural differences and of the complexities 
inherent in cross-cultural relationships. Cross-cultural 
study should stimulate students toward a search for 
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explanations of cultural diversity and for methods of 
fax:i litating cross-cultural relations. 

All of the courses related to aspects of multicultural 
education available In the college have been identified by the 
Teacher Education Coinmittec. These • cour se s have been classified 
into the following five areas that make up the cognitive 
component for the human relations requirements: 

1. Identifying ethnic diversity. 

2. Identifying religious diversity. 

3. Identifying cultural diversity. 

4. Identifying economic diversity. 

5. Understanding human behavior. 

Students may choose from among the courses to meet each of 
the five cognitive components. These are suggested offerings, 
however, and may vary, depending on the student's need. These 
are reviewed by the faculty of the Department of Education for 
final approval. 



Professional Studies 



All students must take a minimum of five courses offered by 
the education department in order to be recommended for 
ce t t i f icat ion. These include: 

1. Educational Psychology 

2. Principles of Secondary. Education 

3. Special Methods in the major field 

4. Historical and Contemporary Issues in Education 

5. Student Teaching and related experiences. 

Students are also required to take a no-credit course in drugs 
and alcohol as well as course work and experiences for meeting 
the human relations requirement. Other education courses offered 
include "Guidance and Counseling in Schools," "Independent 
Research," and "The Exceptional Child." 

In the course "Historical and Contemporary Issues in 
Education," the issues of cultural pluralism, racism, sexism, and 
parity of power are presented and discussed. Skills for value 
clarification and basic human interaction are covered in the 
"Educational Psychology" course. 

»j 

Students can choose to participate in the Chicago urban 
education program for one semester. This program seeks to 
provide the student teacher with i Uustra tions-- including 
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Or- 



firsthand experience- -of the learning problems peculiar to the 
urban situation. Students observe and student teach in the 
metropolitan area's schools: public and private, elementary and 
secondary, urban and suburban. Students are also exposed to 
various approaches to learning, including Montessori , Gestalt, 
and open classrooms. Placements of those interested in bilingual 
education, learning disabilities, or special education can be 
arranged. 

Education students may also choose one of the three 
offerings of the Department of Education, during the January 
Interim. "Perspectives on Teaching" is an off-campus program 
designed to provide practical experiences and insights in 
different facets of education. Between 60 and IQO sophomore 
students participate in regular classroom situations at 
elementary, junior high, or senior high schools. Opportunities, 
however, are not limited to those. Some students have spent this 
period in other situations-, including the Louise Whi tback-Fraser 
School (for young, mentally retarded children'), the Laura Baker 
School (private residence for retarded). Veteran's Hospital, the 
Michael Dowling Sch6ol for Crippled Children, Oak Hill 
Montessori, Minnesota Foundation for Sickle Cell Anemia, Sons of 
Norway Ski for Light Program (for blind skiers), Meadowbrook 
Women's Clinic, and the R.ed Wing State Training School 
(reformatory school). Some students have spent this time in 
schools with large minority populations- -usually American Indian 
or Black. 

Other January Interim offerings in education include 
"Education for the Deaf: Comunication Training and Field 
Experience" and "The Exceptional Child." The first is an 
off-campus program conducted through the staff and facilities of 
the St. Paul Technical-Vocational Institute, the third largest 
training center of deaf students in the* country. The second 
course is designated to help students identify various types of 
exceptionality in the classroom and acquire. skills to serve the 
exceptional child. Laboratory experiences are also included. 



The Human Relations Components . Before a student can be 
recommended for certification, he or she must present evidence of 
the completion of eight human relations units to the Department 
of Education. Four of these units must reflect cognitive 
learning that has increased knowledge and intellectual 
understanding of (1) contributions and life styles of people, and 
(2) the facts and causes of prejudice and discrimination, and has 
considered ways to create learning environments conducive to a 
stuc^ent's self-esteem. The other four units must relate to 
personal encounters that have led toward attitudinal change, 
respect, and appreciation of others; or they must have provided 
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experience in handling human reactions--including the 
student • s- -to, real- life situations. 

Within each of these broad classifications the committee, in 
helping prepare students to teach in a multi.cult,ural society, 
designed these specific sub-areas: 

ft 

Cognitive : 

Identifying Ethnic Diversity 
Identifying Religious Diversity 

Identifying Cultural Diversity (including sex roles) 
Identifying Economic Diversity 



Exper ient ial : * 

Living Within an Ethnically Diverse Setting 
Living With Religious Diversity- 
Living With Cultural Diversity (including sex roles) 
Living With Economic Diversity 



Examples of experiences that might meet the requirements of 
the experiential components include the following: 

1. Student teaching. 

2. Prestudent teaching clinical experiences. 

3. Observing in schools and community. 

4. Tutoring in inner-city Minneapolis and/or St. Paul 
schools. 

5. Student teaching in schools with* diverse ethnic 
populations.- 

6. Attendance and participation in symposiums on Blacks, 
Chicanos, or American Indians. 

7. Working in an area of special education/training, 

8. Foreign student program. 

9. International Studies program abro^ad. 
10. Milwaukee Urban Semester. 
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11. Fisk University "Transfer- Exchange" Program. , 

12. Human Relations Lab. 

13. Conference on Self-Awareness and Cross-Cultural 
Training. , 

Students are required to keep a record of how they are 
meeting both the cognitive and experiential areas of the human 
relations requirements. These are reviewed by the teacher 
education faculty for approval. Following student teaching, each 
applicant for. certification summarizes his/.her cognitive and 
experiential components, including a brief essay of a personal 
nature that indicates how he/she feels he/she can fit into a 
m^ult icultural society. 

/ 

Faculty , 



The total college faculty includes 192 full-time and 61 
part-time faculty members. Minority faculty make up 5.5% of the 
facult)^, including' five Blacks , six Asian Americans, one Hispanic 
American, and one American Indian. Also included are significant 
numbers of Canadians, Norwegians, and other European faculty. 

The Department of Education includes a total of five 
full-time faculty members*. Although none of these is a member of 
a minority group, all have- had extensive multicultural experience 
and are sensitive to the need for a multicultural teacher 
education program at St. Olaf. These experiences include 
participation in the first TTT Program (Training of .Teacher 
Trainers for the Inner City), teaching in inner city Minneapolis 
and Hawaii, and coordinating and supervising student teachers in 
Chicago, India, and the Orient. Faculty members in both teacher 
education and the college as a whole have also participated in 
conferences and training sessions related to human relations and 
multicultural education. The teacher education faculty is 
composed of two females and three males. 



Students 



Students come from a variety of ethnic backgrounds, but the 
predominant ethnic represenat ion is Scandinavian. Propor- 
tionately few minority students attend St. Olaf, although some 
students have requested that the admissions office increase 
efforts to attract minorities in order to develop a more 
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culturally diverse student population". The student body includes 
almost equal numbers of males and females, with females having a 
S'light edge (50.71). Only 2.6% of the student' body is either 
minority or foreign. In education a greater proportion of the 
students are female. The following chart shows the ethnic/racial 
background and sex of the student population according to the 
' 1976 Office of Civil Rights report: 



Undergraduate Students 


Male 


Female 


General 


White Americans 


97.6% 


97.71 


97.51 


Black Americans 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


Hispanic Americans 


. 1 


. 1 


. 1 


Asian Americans 


.4 


.3 


.4 


American Indian/Eskimo 


.1. 


. 1 


.1 


Nonresident Alien 


.6 


.6 


1.2 
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Thirteen percent of St. Olaf graduates become teachers. In 
1978, of the graduates certified in education, 85.61 found 
teaching positions or positions in business and industry, 
graduate school, or other occupations. (This figure is above the 
state average) . 

The college has an Academic Support Service that provides ' 
critical skills development for students who need it. The 
program is designed to help students in the^acqui si tion of 
critical skills of reading, writing, speaking and listening, 
mathematics, problem solving, and reading. 

Students indicated strong support for the inclusion of human 
relations components in their curriculum. They feel that they 
have been allowed to contribute meaningfully to the development 
and redesign of the teacher education program at St. Olaf. The 
students voiced approval for the inclusion of cross-cultural 
experiences in their college programs. They feel that such 
information and skills should be required of all students, not 
just those in ceacher education. 



Resources 



St Olaf has one of the two largest liberal arts college 
libraries in the Upper Midwest. Among the holdings of that 
library are the manuscript and book collections of the 
Norwegian- American Historical Association, a valuable resource 
for ethnic researchers. 
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FUTURE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION, 



The future for multicultural education at St. Olaf is very 
positive. With the contined commitment and support of the 
administration, faculty, and students for a strong cognitive and 
experiential approach to multicultural education, the program is 
likely to become even stronger. The interest and participation 
in international programs that include overseas experiences are 
likely to continue. The linkage between cross-cultural 
understandings through both the international programs and the 
human relations components of the College is a positive approach 
to providing multicultural teacher education. 
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Chapter 11 



A DEPARTMENT OF MULTICULTURAL KDUCATION AND 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CULTURAL PLURALISM: Art Approach, to 
Multicultural Education at San Diego State University - 



SIZE: 31,811 
CONTROL: State 

HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Doctorate 

1979- 80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION § FEES: $192 (State resident) 
CALENDAR SYSTEM: Semester 
ADDRESS: San Diego, California 92182 
CONTACT:. Henry Trueba, Chairman of the Department of 
Multicultural Education 



San Diego State University was established in 1M7, and now 
is a part of the Cali fornia state system. This urba"inst itut ion 
serves as a conunuter campus for most of its 32,000 students. 

The university is located in San Diego near the Mexican 
border^ The population of San Diego is multiethnic, with Mexican 
Americans making up the largest ethnic population. Other ethnh: 
groups inplude Blacks and Filipino Americans. The population of 
San Diego is 696,769. 



THE UNIVERSITY 



The College of Education is one of seven colleges at San 
Diego State University. 



Commitment to Multicultural Education 



Courses and programs related to multicultural education have 
become an institutionalized part of the College of Education. 
Most departments now have related courses in multicultural 
education and show concern for integrating related concepts 
throughout other courses. 
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Programs initially, developed by federally funded projects at 
the Institute for Cultural Pluralism and Teacher Corps are now 
used as portions of the regular program in the Department of 
.Multicultural Education, Department of .Secondary Education, and 
Department of Elementary Education. Long-range planning for 
incorporating components of "soft-money" projects into the 
regular teacher education program, supported by institutional 
funds, demonstrates commitment to multicultural education. This 
process also guarantees that such programs, courses, and , 
components will continue to exist within the institutional 
structure, because they no longer depend on outside funding. 

Commitment to educational equity and multicultural education 
is also demonstrated through faculty appointments. Both 
administration and faculty in the the College of Education 
include a number of Hi spanics- - the majqr minority group in the 
area. 

The programs offered in the College of Education appear to 
have grown out of the needs of the community. Interest in 
working closely with local school districts is reflected in the 
number of on-site teacher training programs offered in local 
schools. Faculty members have worked with local school 
authorities to develop in San Diego a multicultural magnet school 
which now serves as the on-site location of training for about 30 
preservi.ce and graduate students. Faculty also offer inservice 
programs for teachers in that school. Ethnic community support 
has also been solicited in the development of programs like 
bilingual education. The efforts by the administration and 
faculty to extend their programs into the community and to meet 
the needs of the community is yet another indication of 
commitment to multicultural education. 



Special Programs Related to Multicultural Education 

Both the Institute for Cultural Pluralism and the Teacher 
Corps project at San Diego State University have integrated and 
extended multicultural concepts through programmatic emphases. 



Institute for Cultural Pluralism 



The Institute for Cultural Pluralism (ICP) was initiated 
over five years ago by the College of Education. It houses three 
major projects: (1) the National Origin Desegregat ion-Lau 
Center, (2) the Bilingual Education Service Center (BESC) and (3) 
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the California School Finance Reform Project. All are supported 
by funds from either the federal government or foundations. 

The National Origin Desegr'egat ion- Lau Center provides the 
following technical assistance to local school districts in the 
10 county areas of Southern California: 

1. Developing/adopting materials to identify and assess 
language needs. 

2. Developing instructional programs to meet the needs of 
national or ig i n "minor i ty (NOM) students. 

3. Implementing methods for encouraging students, parents, 
and community support and involvement in national origin 
desogretat i on (\0D). 

4. Recruiting of members of NOM groups for employment in 
the schools. 

5. Identifying and establishing lines of communication with 
federal, sthte, and other agencies. 

6. Developing, implementing,, and modifying educational 
plans to meet needs and characteristics of NOM students. 

7. Developing procedures for evaluating and monitoring 
implementation of" NOD. 

S. Coordinating with federal, state, county and local 
ageni:ies. 

9. Hvaluating and selecting multicultural and bilingual 
instructional materials. 

10. Developing policies reflective of more equitable 
representation of NOM students in staffing in all role 
groups . 

11. Assessing and improving organizational climates for NOD. 

12. Identifying NOM students and determining cognitive 
skills and achievement levels^ 

13. Providing materials pertaining to the implementation of 
NOD. 

The center primarily provides technical assistance to school 
districts in noncompliance with the HlilV/OCR Task Force remedies. 
The staff has worked with about 250 school districts over a 
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period of four years, t^unding for this proj.ect comes from Title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act.' 

The Bilingual Education Service Center *(BESC) also provides 
technical assistance to local school districts. This technical 
assistance extends to training administrators, teachers, and 
others for implementing bilingual education programs in the 
schools. The services of this center include: 

1. Assistance with district training of aides, principals, 
administrators, management staff, parents, and board 

members, 

2. Assistance with district efforts to enroll professionals 
and ■ paraprofessionals in on-site and post-secondary 
bilingual education courses and programs. 

5. Assistance and training to district curriculum task 
forces through bilingual curriculum specialists. 

4. Assistance in the selection, adaptation, articulation, 
and use of instructional materials for programs of 
bilingual education. 

5. Assistance in pi'lot testing of instructional materials 
for bilingual programs, 

6. Assistance in involving parents in programs of bilingual 
education. 

Language groups for which programs are being developed in the 
center's service area include Spanish, Indochinese, Filipino, and 
Portuguese. The center's service area includes part of Nevada 
and Arizona as well as Southern California. Funding for this 
project comes from the Office of Bilingual Education, Title VII 
of the ESEA. 

The third project included in the Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism is the California School Finance Reform Project. The 
primary purpose of this project is the conduct of nonpartisan 
research concerning the funding of public elementary and 
secondary education in the State of California as it relates to 
Mex i can- Amer ican and other minority students. The research 
findings address educational inequities in the state and suggest 
solutions. The following activities have been undertaken by the 
project staff: 

I. Studying the impact of the present state public 

elementary and secondary education funding system on 
Mex ican- Amer ican and other minority students. 



2. Studying the funding mechanisms for allocating state 
funded categorical programs to school districts in order 
to assess their effectiveness in providing equal 
educational opportunity to arid meeting the needs of the 
targeted student population. 

3. Identifying the extent to which the educational needs of 
minority students, especially limited- and non-English 
speaking students are properly identified and adequately 
met . 

4 

4. Continuing the developing and updating of a 
comprehensive data base (school finance and related 
educational variables) for purposes of data analysis. 

5. Disseminating the project's research findings by 

publ i shing jesearch reports and making presentations at 
major educational conferences, institutes, workshops, 
classes, and communityt meetings. 

6. Providing technical assistance to groups and/or 
individuals interested in school finance reform issues 
affecting minorities. 

To date, three publications related to the research findings have 
been prepared and are available from the project. Initial 
funding for this project was provided by tlje National Urban 
Coalition and the California Association for Bilingual Education. 
Now it is primarily supported by funds from the Ford Foundation 
and the Rosenberg Foundation. 



Teacher Corps 



The College of Education has housed a Teacher" Corps project 
from the first year of funding for such projects, .As a part of 
the activities of this project, eight modules related to cultural 
pluralism have been developed over the past five years. These 
modules now are being used by the Department of Secondary 
Education for their bilingual/cross cultural teacher preparation 
emphasis. Additional modules developed through the Teacher Corps 
project are used by other departments in the college. Materials 
related to multicultural eduation have been collected over the 
years for use by Teache* Oorps interns and staff, and are now 
available in a resource center for use by all students and 
faculty. Thus, some of the goals and products of the Teacher 
Corps have been institutionalized in the college. 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALING AND 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



California's requirements for credentialing at the initial 
level are much different than those of most other states. 
Professional education in California is generally limited to 
one-fifth of a five-year program. Undergraduate students 
preparing for an elementary credential must have completed the 
liberal studies major or passed the "commons section of the 
National Teachers Exam before taking professional education 
courses. One-half the total units in professional education must 
be field-based experiences. Student teaching is defined as one 
semester of full-time experience in classrooms. At. San Diego 
State professional education is taken as the fifth yeaj* of study 
and requires the completion of at least 30 units, depending on 
the program. 

Two initial credentials are authorized: the multiple 
subjects credential and the single subject credential. The 
elementary Multiple Subjects Credential provides the 
authorization needed to teach in any self-contained classroom, 
grades K-12. The "clear" credential requires: 



1. Demonstration of academic content background by 
examination or appropriate course work. 

2. Preparation in the teaching of reading, including 
phonics . 

3. Student teaching experience in varied grades and in 
varied socioeconomic environments. 

4. Skills appropriate for diagnosing and prescribing 
appropriate learning experiences for all pupils, 
including those traditionally considered to have 
educational handicaps (mainstreaming) . 

5. Knowledge and skills associated with health education. 

6. A baccalaureate degree with a major other than 
education. 

7. Completion of a fifth year of study (30 units of post 
baccalaureate course work at the upper division or 
graduate level). 

The "clear" credential for a Single Subject Secondary Credential 
requires: 



1. A bachelor's degree in an approved major. 

c 

2. Completion of an approved program of professional 
education. 

3. Course work in methods of teaching reading in content 
areas. 

4. Co urse.work which includes a unit on harmful substances* 

5. Knowledge of the U.S. Constitution (college level course 
or exam)". 

6. Completion of a fifth year of study (30 upper division 
or graduate level units after degree). 

7. Skills appropriate for diagnosing and prescribing 
appropriate learning experiences for-all pupils, 
including those traditionally considered to have i 
educational handicaps -(mainstreaming). 

A "preliminary" credential may be granted to students -who 
have met basic requirements for either type of credential. . 
Flolders of the preliminary credential then have a five-year 
period in which to complete 30 post-graduate units in order to 
become eligible for the "clear" credential. 

The State Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 
approves and accredits two different bilingual credential 
programs: (1) an initial single ot multiple subjects credential 
for elementary or secondary, with a Bi 1 ingual/Cros? "ulural 
authorization (emphasis) and (2) an advanced credential for the ' 
Bi I ingual /Cross-Cultural Specialist. 



RfiSPDNSES TO MULTICIJL'IURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



'^he following describes the, mul t icultural education aspects 
of teacher education programs at San Diego St.ate University in 
categories used in NCATE's Standards for the Accreditation- of_ 
Te acher Education - -governance, curriculum, faculty, and students. 
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Governance 



The College of Education offers 13 credentials, two certificates, 
one Bachelor of Arts degree, two Master of Science degrees, a 
Master of Arts degree with eight concentrations, and a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree with a multicultural emphasis. Students can 
choose a bilingual emphasis for either the elementary multiple 
subjects or secondary single subjects credential. 

The single subject ' teaching credential is offered in art, 
business, English, history, home economics, industrial arts, 
languages (French, German, Latin, Spanish, Russian), life 
sciences, mathematics, music, physical education, physical 
sciences., and social science. 

Advanced credentials are offered in early childhood 
education, bi I ingual/cross-cultural ism, special education, 
reading specialist, adult education, administrative services, 
health services, library services, pupil personnel services, 
school psychology, and community college instruction. 

The College of Education includes seven different 
departments within its administrative structure. These include 
Counselor Education, Education Administration', Educational 
Technology and Librar ianship , Elementary Education, Multicultural 
Education, Secondary Education, and Special Education.. 

The Ph.D in Education with a multicultural component is 
offered jointly with the Claremont Graduate School. The purpose 
of this program is to prepare scholar-paract i tioners to work 
effectively in culturally diverse settings. Those attracted to 
the program tend to be mid-career people who need the degree to 
advance in their present positions or to further alternative 
career goals. Areas of specialization offered at SDSU are in 
educational administration and curriculum development. More are 
in the planning stage. A wide array of specializations are 
offered at Claremont, where stud6^it programs are individually 
tailored to particular research interests and professional goals. 



Cur r i cul a 



For admission into the fifth-year program, students must 
have completed the bachelor's degree. Most students preparing to 
teach in an elementary school complete a diversified liberal 
studies major, while students preparing to teach in a secondary 
school complete a . degree in a single subject. The Department of 
Elementary Education also requires that students show evidence of 
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'\S hours of supervised experience with elementary school children 
before beginning their fifth-year program. Most students serve 
as an aide or classroom volunteer in a local school to meet this 
requirement. In addition, students choosmg ai bilingual emphasis 
must meet the following prerequisites: 

1. Language fluency in the target language. 

J" 

2. 'Awareness of the culture of the target community. 

3. Willingness to teach in bilingual setting. 

4. Desire to develop bilingual skills in the areas of 
teaching methodology and language proficiency in the 
target language. 

• 

A number of courses offered by various departments in the 
College address some aspect of multicultural education. Examples 
of such courses include: 

1. Workshop: Management Training for Women on the Move ^ 
(Administration) -^^^ 

2. ESL Reading Methods and Materials (Secondary) 

3. Seminar: Desegregation Issues (Administration) 

4. Multicultural Dimensions in Counseling (Counseling) 

5. Counseling Women in Transition (Counseling) 

6. Workshop in Intercul tural Education. 

Multicultural education is an emphasis in both the basic and 
advanced programs of the college. The multicultural education 
components of the curricula will be examined in the remainder of 
this section, as addressed in the Departments of Multicultural 
Education, Elementary Education, and Secondary Education. * 



' ^<»i t icul tural Emphasis in the Elementary Education Program 



One portion of the required student teaching experience for 
the multiple subjects credential is completed in a "minority 
co.mmunity." Students usually work in a K-3 setting during one 
semester and in a 4-5 setting during the second semester. 
Student teaching and the accompanying seminar fulfill 16 of the 
required 51 units of professional education. The remaining 15 
units include educational methods and ' foundation courses. As a 
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part of their professional sequence^ students can choose an 
emphasis in one of three .aee.as: 

1. Reading, language arts, or mathematics methods. 

2. Skills in child study, classroom management, community- 
study, or curriculum planning methods.. 

3. Bilingual methods providing skills for working in 
bilingual classroom settings. 

Students applying for t±is credential can select either (1) 
instructional blocks in whicn classwork is conducted on campus or 
(2) programs in which most of the classwork is conducted on-site 
at the school where student teaching takes place. Different 
blocks offer experience with different types of student 
populations, from multiethnic to bilingual in inner-city, 
suburban, and rural communities. The seven elementary education 
blocks offered during the 1978-79 academic year included the 
following: 

Block A--SANTEE. Classes and student teaching conducted 
on-site in Santee. During the first eight weeks, 
meth^s classes are held in the morning; the afternoons 
are spent in observing. The second eight weeks are 
spent in full-time student teaching in the assigned 
c lassroom. 

2. Block B--LAKESIDE. Classwork is taken on campus during 
the first eight weeks. Students spend the second eight 
' weeks in student teaching at schools in Lakeside and 
Alpine, semi-rural agricultural communities less than 30 
minutes from the university. ^ 

3 Block C- -BILINGUAL I. In addition to the regular 

methods classes, there is an^mphasis on the development 

of professional vocabulary in Spanish for the academic > 

areas. Student teaching is completed in bilingual 
classrooms. 




Students admitted to the bilingual emphasis must 
demonstrate Spanish language proficiency and cultural 
awareness. The program requires two semesters of 
full-day commitment plus student teaching in a bilingual 
classroom. Thirty-two students are accepted for this 
program every. fall. This program will probably be 
conducted almost totally on-site at a local school in 
the near future. 
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4. Block. D--VALHNCIA PAliK LABORATORY/MAGNHT SCHOOL. This 
two semester, oiiTsite program, is held at Valencia Park 
Elementary Scliooi; a multiethnic and multicultural 
school. Valencia Park is the San Diego State University 
Laboratory School and also a magnet school in the San 
Diego Unified School District. 



The student population and faculty at this school are 
multiethnic. Students thus participate for the two 
semesters in a multicultural setting. ESL, limited 
English speaking and non-English speaking programs are 
offered at the school so that student teachers can gain 
experience in those areas as well. The on-site program 
is staffed by one full-time coordinator from the College 
of Education, assisted by several other faculty members 
based on campus. The college faculty direct and 
supervise the teacher education program at the Valencia 
Park School and also woA with the school's 
administrators and faculty to build a well-balanced 
curriculum for students. During an academic year, 30 
fifth-year students participate in this program. 
Graduate students also pursue specialist credentials in 
elementary counseling, 1 ibrar ianship , and other ^^reas at 
Valencia Park. 

\ 5. Block E--CHULA VISTA LABORATORY /MAG NET SCHOOL. This two 
semester, on- si te program is conducted at Cook 
Elementary School in Chula Vista. Topics in education 
classes are presented throughout the two semesters 
rather than being concentrated in the 8/8 pattern. 

6. Block F--SIGMA. This is a two-semester program 
organized as a self-paced, individualized education 
sequence. Students use learning packages (modules) with 
a university team, which guides the student as an - 
individual in the development of a specified set of 
teaching skills. Student teaching is done in the Cajon 
Valley and Del Mar school districts. 

7. Block H- -POINT IX. This is a four semester program of 
student teaching and interrelated course work. The 
program is conducted on-site in selected schools. 
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Multicultural Education in the Secondary Education Program 



Students preparing for the Single Subjects Credential are 
required to complete at least one of their two student teaching 
experiences in a school with a 251 or more minority enrollment. 
The Department of Secondary Education offers five sections of the 
fifth^year. program. -0«e of the five sections is an emphasis in 
hi llnpual/cross-cul tural teaching. Two additional sections are 
taught in inner city magnet schools. Thus, the majority of the 
work and experiences for three of the five sections !§ taken in 
hicultural or multicultural situations. 

The 'ARRIBA Program in bilingual/cross-cultural teaching 
strategies requires three additional units (total of 33) in order 
to receive the state credential with such an emphasis. Students 
must complete a series of individual study modules and student 
teaching over a period of two to three semesters. Ten units are 
taken during the first semester including "Teachers Rights and 
Responsibilities," "Bilingual Teaching Strategies," "Teaching of 
Reading - Bilingual," and "Audio Visual Techniques." Eleven 
units are taken during the second semester, including ''Humanistic 
and Social Aspects of Teaching," "Behavorial and Psychological 
Aspects of Teaching," and "Student Teaching I^" The final 
semester of 15 units includes "Student Teaching Seminar," ' 
"Teaching the Exceptional Child," and "Student Teaching II." A 
weekly seminar is held to discuss concerns related to modules or 
student teaching. In addition, students- are expected to meet 
with their assigned advisor to review their, progress at least 
once a mojith. The modules include multicultur-al- concepts such as 
racism, "segregation, ethnicity, and cultural pluralism. Students 
are expected to supplement their work with field-based 
experiences, some including work in the community. The ethnic 
focus of the modules and field experiences is on Chicanes and 
Blacks. All students in the ARRIBA Program must complete one of 
their student teaching assignments in an inner-city school with a 
hi I ingual program. 

Some students choose to participate in the ARRIBA program 
for Its multicultural rather than its bilingual emphasis. These 
students need not meet the language proficiency requirements. 
Course work is modified to meet these students' needs. 

Approximately SO-'-students are enrolled in the ARRIBA 
program. From a variety of ethnic background, they include 
Hispanic Americans, Japanese Americans, Blacks, and Anglos. 
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The Department of Multicultural Education 



The Department of Multicultural Education was an outgrowth 
of the Institute of Cultural Pluralism. In 1977.it began to 
function separately from the institute while remaining 
interlinked with ICP objectives and programs. Departmental 
status within the College of Education was not gained until 1978. 

The mission of the multicultural education programs is the 
professional preparation . of educational specialists seeking a 
credential or master's degree in the field of 
bilingual/cross-cultural education. Additionally, the mission 
embraces service to other departments of the college in any and 
all efforts related to the education of the linguistically and 
. *• culturally different individual. Such services are provided 
through teaching courses in bilingual tracks of single and 
multiple subjects credentials, providing technical assistance in 
program development, and providing consultations and workshops in 
these areas. , ' 

One credential and one degree are currently offered through 
the Department of Multicultural Education- -the Bilingual/ 
Cross-Cultural Specialist Credential and the Master of Arts 
• Degree in Education with a concentration in Multicultural 
Education, Students may currently pursue both a credential and a ) 
master's degree simultaneously. .. • 

The college also has a Title VII Fellowship Program for 

&i4in^«al -Education. Both fellowship and nonfellowship students 

pursue the Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Specialist Credential and the 
Master of Arts with a Mult icultural' Education Concentration. 
This program is coordinated by faculty in the Department of 
Multicultural Education. 

The teacher training model for candidates in the 
multicultural education program establishes the following major 
learning areas: 

1. Philosophy of Education for the Culturally and 
Linguistically Different. 

2. Sociocul tural Awareness- -Home- and Community-Based. 

3. Oral Language Assessment Techniques. 
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4. Curriculum and Teaching Strategies. 
'5. Evaluation and Research Techniques. 

• I 

The five areas of this model are viewed as an expanding 
circle of understanding. At the core of the circle is the 
Philosophy of Education for the Culturally and Linguistically 
Different. This component introduces candidates to the study of 
culture from ix mul t id i sc ipl inary perspective- -anthropological , 
sociological, psychological, aesthetic, linguistic, and 
historical. Phase two, the Sociocul tural Awareness component, is 
community-based; it provides candidates with the opportunity to 
observe and exper ience .1 i f e i,n the community. 

Kquippod with a mul t idi scipl inary perspective of culture and 
actual experience in the life of /the community! candidates are 
..prepared to approach phase threefof the model- -Oral Language 
Assessment Techniques. This component involves a thorough 
understanding and identification of the cultural and community 
context of children's language and the transmittal of culture and 
sociocul tural identification. In phase four. Curriculum and 
Teaching Strategies, candidates develop the skills to adapt and 
devise diagnostic tools and methods of prescription specifically 
suited to the needs of the community and the culture pf the 
children they will teach. Phase five of the model provides for 
the integration of all four of these areas of the program. 
Though research methodology and tools can clearly be separated 
for specialized classes, research tends to be the unifying force 
that draws on all areas of the multicultural program. 

The multicultural education program using this model is 
competency- based. Each of the five components is viewed as a 
broad area in which candidates must acquire appropriate 
knowledge, understanding, skills or attitudes. The realization 
of overall competence in these five areas is based on the 
achievement of a series of general competencies designed to be 
related to'any one of the various ethnic cultures that make up 
/Vnerican society. These competencies are broken down further 
into specific behavioral objectives. The students' success in 
meeting these objectives is measured by stated performance 
criteria. 

Courses offered through the Department of Multicultural 
Education include the following: 

I. Philosophy of Cultural Pluralism in Education: 

Study of culture from a mul t idi scipl inary and holistic 
perspective provides a thorough understanding of the 
interrelationship between education and cultural 
patterns, and the basis of what cultural pluralism is; 
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emphasis on establishing a theoretical framework for 
examining the socioeconomic and political institutions 
of society vis-a-vis cultural pluralism. 

Procedures of Investigation and Report for the 
Culturally and Linguistically Different: 

Research methods in education. Location, selection and 
analysis of professional literature. Methods of 
investigation, data analysis, .and reporting. 

Cross-cultural 'ral^STTJn: l^u^ /C<4««u^ 

Participant observiition in community and school 
settings; cross-cultural study of culturally influenced 
variables such as communication, interaction, cognition, 
and learning styles, and the integration of these into a 
culturally democratic learning environment. 

Workshop in Community Influence on, Learning and 
Curriculum Planning: 

Applied study of those elements of the economic, social, 
historical and cultural characteristics of the selected 
ethnic culture which are important in the education of 
children in that culture; emphasis on the analysis of 
contemporary values and issues in the school and " 
community. 

Oral Language Assessment Techniques for Multicultural 
Educat ion: 

Study of selected cultures' linguistic characteristics; 
comparison with Standard American English for 
distinguishing problems of linguistic interference of 
pupils as a basis for prescribing individualized 
instruction; emphasis on home/community context of a 
child's language; techniques for administering and 
analyzing language assessment instruments. 

Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Curriculum Development: 

Study of competency-based education techniques; 
development of skills in devising performance criteria 
and criterion-referenced tests in bilingual/ 
bidialect ical/cross cultural situations; development of 
individualized instruction and program planning 
strategies. 
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7. Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Teaching Strategies: 

Examination of exi sting bi 1 ingual/cross-cultural 
teaching materials, and of skills in adapting these 
materials for instruction; emphasis on methodology for 
the bilingual/cross-cultural classroom. 

The Department of Multicultural Education also coordinates a 
project for developing the educational research skills of ^ 
minorities and women. This project, ASSERT, allows participants 
froln the local school system to gain hands-on experiences by 
working with researchers in the College of Education. ; 



Ph.D. in Education with a Multicultural Emphasis 



A Ph.D. in Education i0 also offered in cooperation with 
Claremont Graduate School. Underlying the multicultural emphasis 
in the program is the conviction that educational leaders must be 
knowledgeable about and, responsive to our culturally diverse 
society, whether their afea of concentration is administration, 
curriculum, human development, or any other academic area. 

The joint doctorate includes the following components; 

1. Multicultural Education. 

2. Research and Evaluation. 

3. Area of Specialization (Educational Administration, 
Curriculum and Instruction, Higher Education, Growth and 
Development, Applied Linguistics, Reading and Language 
Development, Policy Research, ^or Evaluation and 
Quantitative Analysis). 

4. A cognate area. 

Full-time students are scheduled to spend one year of resident 
study at San Diego State University, one year at Claremont 
Graduate School, and one year in preparation of the dissertation. 



Facul ty 



Approximately 110 full-time and 80 part-time persons are 
employed as faculty members by the College of Education. The 
faculty includes the following percentages from various 
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ethnic/racial backgrounds: 88.91 white, 2.6i Black, and 8.4?^ 
Hispanic. 

An examination of professional personnel employed for 
special projects, but not faculty members, would uncover a more 
multiethnic make-up of professionals connected with the College 
of Kducation. These projects include Asian Americans in addition 
to the other three -groups . » 

The Department of Multicultural Educat ion' employs seven 
full-time and six part- t ime 'faculty members. Several of these 
spend part of their time with the Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism or other research projects. The Departments of 
Elementary Education and Secondary Education employ 91 full- and 
part-time faculty members. 

Some faculty members of 'the College of Education have 
teaching and/or research experiences in multicultural and/or 
bilingual settings. 'Others gain experience in multicutural 
education through work with the Institute for Cultural Pluralism 
or Teacher. Corps . Most faculty teaching in preservice programs 
also supervise student teachers axid thus have some exposure to 
multiethhic and bilingual situations through that activity. 



Students 



There are about 3 2,000 students enrolled in programs at San 
Diego State University. The student population is multiethnic, 
with Hispanics making up the largest minority group. Foreign 
students are the next-largest group, followed, by Blacks , Asians, 
a<nd American Indians. According to 1976 Office of Civil Rights 
report, the ethnic/racial breakdown of the student population is 
as follows: 



Undergraduate Students 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Whi te Americans 


8 5 • 3 % 


85.51 


85.4% 


Black Americans 


3.5 


4.0 


3.7 


Hispanic Americans 


5.9 


5.5 


5.7 


Asian Americans 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


American Indians/Eskimos 


.7 


.7 


.7 


Nonresident Aliens 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 
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Graduate Students 



White Americans 
Black Americans 



1.7 
5.6 
2.4 
1.0 
2.7 



87.0?o 
3.2 
5.2 
2.7 
.6 
1.3 



86.81 
2.4 
5.4 
2.6 
.8 
2.0 



Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians/Eskimos 
Nonresident Aliens 



Figures were not available on the number of students 
enrolled in College of Education programs. 



FUTURE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Bilingual/Multicultural Education degree programs are 
high-demand programs that meet a real employment need in the San 
Diego and Southern California school districts. This provides 
the impetus for c^ontinued support for programs with a 
multicultural emphasis. Administrators and faculty indicate that 
multicultural concepts, strategies, and experiences will be 
further integrated: throughout the regular teacher education 
program. Future arowth is expected in the development of some 
international exchange and linkage programs with Mexican 
institutions. It is expected that faculty from the College of 
Education and the Institute for Cultural, Pluralism will expand 
inservice programs related to multicultural education offered 
throughout the area to local teachers and administrators. 
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Chapter 12 



MULTICULTURAL AND GLOBAL EDUCATION 
An Approach to Multicultural Education 
at the University of Denver 



SIZE: 7,868 

CONTROL: Independent . 

HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Doctorate 

1979-80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION 5 FEES: $4,170 

CALENDAR SYSTEM: Quarter 

ADDRESS: Denver, Colorado 80208 

CONTACT: Edith W. King, Profess;>r of Eu.ication 



The University of Denver is located in Denver, a city of 
5 14 ,678 . The largest minority group in the city is Mexican 
American followed by Black and American Indian. The city 
continues to be settled by immigrants, with Russian Jews and 
Vietnamese making up the newest immigrants. Currently there are 
18 different languages spoken by students' in the Denver schools. 
Court-ordered desegregation has integrated most city schools. 



THE UNIVERSITY 

Commi tment to Multicultural Educ at io n 

Commitment to multicultural education is refle.cted several 
ways at the university. One is the amount of financial, aid for 
students. Over $4 million annually is provided in financial aid 
to students. Seventy-nine percent of the freshman and 481 of all 
undergraduate students receive some form of aid. Another sign of 
commitment to this area is the recent establishment of a Women's 
Resource Center and a Center for Handicapped Students on campus. 

Administrators and faculty at the School of Education (a 
unit of the College of Arts and Sciences) have tried to integrate 
multicultural concepts throughout undergraduate and graduate 
courses. In addition, courses have been developed that focus 
specifically on multicultural education issues and concerns. The 
commitment to the inclusion of multicultural education in the 
policies and curricula are reflected in references throughout the 
1978-1980 School of Education Bulletin. 
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The School of Education cooperates with the Graduate School 
of International Studies in the operation of the Center for 
Teaching International Relations. Workshops and courses for 
developing knowledge and skills for in tercultural and 
international understandings, including studies ofHi.S. ethnic 
groups, are offered through ^his center. Faculty from the School 
of Education often work with the center as teachers for the 
university courses and the inservice programs for elementary and 
secondary teachers and administrators. 

The administration would like to increase the number of 
minority students and faculty members on campus.. Affirmative 
efforts have been made to employ minority faculty by the School 
of Education. Minority graduate students are recruited by 
several means, including contacting all minority student-s who 
have taken the Graduate Record Examination. 

Finally, the administration strongly supports changes toward 
a teacher education program that .is multicultural. Such positive 
and affirmative support, provides the atmosphere necessary to 
implement multicultural concepts in both policies and curriculum. 



Special Programs Related to Mu lticu ltu ral Education 



There are at least three programs related to-'mult icultural 
education that have been developed by the School of Education: 
The Center .for Teaching International Relations, the Saudi 
Arabian Social Studies Teachers Program, and an Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Project. 

The Center for Teaching International Relations (CTIR) was 
founded in 1968 cooperatively by the Graduate School of 
International Studies and the School of Education. Thesob jective 
of the center is to improve the teaching of international/ 
intercultural studies in elementary and secondary schools. The 
center conducts five activities: 

1. Develops and disseminates curriculum materials. 

2. Conducts inservice teacher workshops. 

3. Offers graduate credit courses. 

4. Administers an M.A. program in Education. 

5. Offers consultation services for schools. 

Workshops are offered in fourteen areas; eight courses are 
offered for graduate credit. Curriculum materials are available 
in comparative studies (10 units) and ethnic heritage studies 
(181 activities and units). CTIR also houses a Materials 
Distribution Center that lends multimedia and other teaching 
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tnaturial*; to toachers in the Rocky Mountain region. The center's 
library .includes rela'ted periodicals, curriculum project 
materials, and clipping files for us.e by faculty and teachers. 
Faculty members from the School of Education sometimes work w^ith^\ 
the center's staff to .conduct courses, worksJiops, and institutes, 
as well as to prepare some of the curriculum materials. 

The Saudi Arabian Sociab Studies Teachers Program- is a 
special program provided for a selec^ted . group of socral studies 
teachers from Saudi Arabia. The program leads to the Master of 
Arts with a concentration ia Curriculum and Instruction and 
Social Studies. The program was developed with the university's 
Knglish Language Center. 

The Graduate School of International Studies has just been 
awarded an Ethnic Heritage Studies grant from the U.S. Office of 
Mducation (under Title IX, ESEA, the Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Program). This project is conducted cooperatively with the 
Denver Public School System and the CTIR . School of Education 
faculty will be working with local teachers to 'develop an 
understanding of the new immigrants and to develop strategies for 
effectively serving those ethnic populations in the schools. 

The university also has an English Language Center for 
teaching English to foreign students. Ev'fery quarter, the center 
attracts over 100 students. Often they spend a year, lea rning 
[inglish before entering a degree program, ■¥ 



STATE REQUIREMENTS RELATED TO MULTf CULTURAL EDUCATION 

■ <j 

f 

The State of Colorado requires that teacher education 
institutions gi.ve evidence of exposing students to multiethnic 
populations- in the teacher education program. The School of 
Education has chosen to provide this [ exposure through classroom 
instruction and related field experiences in multicultural 
education for all prese.rvice students. 



RESR)NSES TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THK TbXCHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
of teacher education programs at the University 'of Denver in 
Categories used in NCATE's Stan dards for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Educ at i on - - governanc e, curricuTum, faculty, and students. 
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The .S.cfiqol of Education is a unit of the university '.s 
College of Arts and Sciences. • Degree programs offered by the 
School of Hducation include the B,A. , M.A., and Ph.D. 
Cert i fi cat iojy and endorsement programs are available in 25. 
di f|"eront f i-elds. " * . 

* \ * " 

At the -undergraduate level, students can elect to . 
concentrate tTleir studies in elementary education, working toward 
stH4e certification. Secondary education students major in a 
specific a raa" out s ide of cducat ion while meeting the state 
certification requirements through professional education 
courses. Sub^.es^ts for which students can rec ei ve"^gec ondary 
cert if ication include Englis-h, French, '^German, Russian, Spanish, 
mathematics, science, socia.l s'tudies, speech communication, and 
theatro./ K-12 (Certification -is offered in physical education, 
fine arts, and^nusic. • ' 

Graduate students- can seek either the'M.A. or^h.D with, 
concentra tions in Curricul;um and Instruct ion; :Adminj.stra tion. 
Supervision, and Public Policy; and Human Services. Advanced 
certification and endorsement programs are. also available for 
special education director, counselor, reading teacher, school 
administrator, educational media specialist, audiologist, speech* 
correct ionist., school psy cho,log4s^t , and school ' social work^i*. 

11^. ..E.° L-Zl® service Pr ograms T 

« 

In a brochure titled '»A New Design for Teaching Teachers,'* 
the rationale for integrating multicultural education into the 
elementary teacher education program is described in the 
followingexcerpts: 

The nationwide movement to ensure full participation in • 
education for all students, regardless of their racial, 
ethnic, or handicapped status, has stimulated the need for 
preparing teachers with the skills to'work effectively with 
children who exhibit wioely diverse learning styles and 
abilities. The University of Denver's unique eleme^itary 
teacher education program blends rather than separates 
"regular" and "special" education, course work and field 
experiences, theory and. practice for more effective 
preparation of teachers. The School of Education faculty 
adheres to an interdisciplinary design for instruction which 
integrates early chi Idhood .education, special education and 
general backgroufids in child development and multicultural 



oducatiorr. By integrating previously separated components 
of instruction, the School of .Education at the Uni versit y .of 
Denver provides students with a range of expertise well 
beyond that of students in a traditional teacher preparation 
program. 

This exciting new design for elementary teacher 
education in tegra to s. the individual methods courses of a 
traditiional educat ion 'program- - reading , language arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies — with components of 
ma instream ing , multicultural and human relat ions -educat ion, 
learning theory^ a<nil cl assr bom mariagement. 

The program for preservice elementary teachers emphasizes: 

I. ^ re al i St ic blend of theory -and practice through 
progressively deeper involvement in "real world" 
classroom settings. 

.2. A systems approach to' instruction and evaluation 

involving mult idiscipl i na ry , team-taught methods block. 

3. The development of competencies in assessment and 
programming for "special" students in the'regular 
classroom. 

4. The progressive development of abilities to function in 
multiracial and multicultural settings. (1978-1980 
School of Education Bulletin) 



Two blocks of. the elem.e-ntary educatioK program include 
mult ic«ultural concepts and skills. The first block of 15 credit 
hours in (I) Elementary Teaching: Content and (2) Elementary 
Teaching: Strategies and Techniques includes skills and content 
of early childhood and elementary school areas. Areas addressed 
arc reading, mathematics, science, social studies, language arts, 
ma instreaiii^ing competencies, attitudes and behaviors supporting 
multiethnic education, and techniques for fostertYig improv.ed 
human re la t ionsh ips 1 Students spend one day per week observing 
in the classroom during this block. Activities for the fall', 
19 78 block included: 

'\ 

A lecture and discussion on muticultural education, 
•including an examination of socialization, 
nccul t ura t ion, . e thnic i ty , r-icism, and* sexism, and their 
effects on curriculum and the teacher; a field trip. to 
the Del Pueblo .School was coordinated with this lecture. 
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2. A presentation on the role of the school nurse, 
community relations officer, and social worker in a 
bi linguai/bicultural school. 

^ .3. A lecture on sex equity and sexism in the schools, with 
filmstrips and handouts (given by the Coordinator of the 
Title IX, Sex Equity Program for the Colorado State 
Department of Education). 

The second block of 15 credit hours included two courses: 
fl) Elementary Teaching: Implementation of Content and (2) 
Elementary Teaching: Implementation of Strategies and 
Techniques. Students spent a third of their time in public 
school classrooms during this block. The winter, 1979 block 
incl.uded the following activities related to multicultural 
education in the general education component: 

I. A. field trip to the Jewish Community Center's preschool, 
i. A lecture and discuss ion on mult ie thnic education. 

3. A lecture and discussion on international/global 
education and British Primary Schools. 

At one time, field experiences and student teaching were 
completed in the desegregated schools of Denver. Currently, most 
of these a.re done in suburban schools with small minority 
populations. Because the administration and faculty feel that 
experiences in multiethnic situations are desirable for the 
proservice teacher, such placements are now being reinstated. 

The professional sequence in secondary education was 
designed to do the following: 

1. Provide a common set of professional experiences for all 
secondary education students. , 

2\ Integrate theory and practice through significant early 
field experiences. 

3. Offer opportunities for classroom experience in junior • 
hig^ as well as senior high settings. 



T. TKe'nio've fd^s'uFurFan schools was, in part, the result of 
Denver schools adapting a system that paired elementary 
schoolf. in a 1-3 and 4-6 system. University faculty felt 
that students assigned to one of those schools could not 
experience the age variations that suburban schools on a 1-6 
system a 1 1 owed . 



4. Introduce students to racially integrated 
multicultural classrooms. 

5. Encourage the developmer\t of mainst reaming 
competencies, the ability to work with difficult 
kinds of learners inside and outside the regular 
classroom. 

6. Teach students to use various types of media- and 
technology appropriately and effectively. 

. (1978«198Q . School of Education Bulletin ) 

Two courses specifically addressing multicultural education are 
offered m secondary education; (1) Teach in'g' in a Multicultural 
classroom and (2) An Experience at Rough Rock Navajo School. The 
second course is offered during the December interim period. 
Participants, in this course actually live on the Rough Rock 
Navajo Reservation while observing the* l-ndian.-controlled school 
and learning Navajo culture. /; 



Cu r r ij: ul a_f 0 r_Adva n ced Prog rams 



■St 5 



According to the 1978-1980 School of Educatio n Bu lletin > 
graduate programs include an.„indr7i«dualiyTZesigne5"^x" oF^tee '* 
following: ■ 

1. Basic studies in the liberal arts as a foundation to 
further study when needed and appropriate. - 

, 2. Acauaintance With basic issues, factual con'tent, 
' underlying theories, and fundamental knowledge in the 

field of education. 

3. ^ Examination of educational phenomena fi:ora > the Viewp^)in t ^ 

of disciplines outside the field of educationc- 

4. Acquisition of professional skills and competencies ^ 
needed to become certified or endorsed for particular 
specializations. ^. 

5. Opportunities for supervised field-based studies in 
appropriate employment settings, including 
cross-cultural and internationa l ex periences. 

6. Participation in a variety of teaching-learning modes, 
so as to foster cognizance of alternative educational 
processes. 



IS:; 
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Following are some graduate courses that address; aspects of 
multicultural education: • ' 

. I. Cultural Foundations of Education 

2. Educational Sociology 

3.. .School Administration: Human Relations Skills 

4. Pluralism for Today's Schools (a workshop) 

5. Studying Informal Education in the British Settings 
(includes two weeks in England) 

6. Sociology of Educating Multiethnic Populations. 

'•**'••., " ' ' 

Related courses are also offered cooperatively with the 
Center for Teaching International Relations. Listed below are 
three of the courses with brief descriptions of their contents: 

1. Teaching Comparative Studies 

This activity-oriented, "how-to" course demonstrates 
m.odules composed of exercises, games, simulations, role 
playing, and use of community resources. 

2. Teaching Global Perspectives 

This act ivit/y-or lented, "how to" course demonstrates six 
modules coifiposed of exercises, games, simulations, role 
playing, and use of community resources. Each module 
* offers teachers packets of activities for improving 
instruction in global education. Modules include 
"Conflict/Conflict Resolution" and "Studying Cultures' 
Game". 

3. Teaching about U.S. History: A Comparative Study 

This activity-oriented course is designed for 
U.S. history teachers to enliven curriculum at the fifth 
and eighth grades and senior high school levels. 
Emphases are placed oi> developing basic skills in 
history, examining the development of the U.S. within a 
comparative framework, and integrating ethnic and 
multicultural studies with the general U.S. history 
curriculum. 

The CTIR also provides through the School of Education a 
Master of Arts degree program designed for teachers interested in 
Curriculum and Instruction with an emphasis on International 



\ 

studies. This program develops teacher skills in the following 

Dealing with major substantive issues in the world, such 
as conflict, change, communication, and interdependence. 

planning and developing curriculum around problems 
confronting humankind, and improving evaluation 
procedures. 

Developing practical classroom strategies to translate 
awareness of issues into meaningful learning experiences 
for students. 

Finally, during spring breaks and summer sessions the CTIR 
offers workshops on the art and culture of the Southwest. These 
courses are held at the Mabel Dodge Luhan House, a historical 
site m Taos, New Mexico. Classes are offered in New Mexico 
History' and Culture, Art and Cultures of the Southwest, Pueblo 
life, Hispanic Lifestyles, and Ethnic Heritage. Participants in 
these workshops have the opportunity to experience multicultural 
living in the midst of the culture, traditions, and atmosphere of 
northern New Mexico. 



'areas: 
I. 

3. 



Faculty 



The total faculty at the University of Denver numbers 450. 
Twenty faculty members teach in the School of Education. Half 
the Teacher Education faculty are females, but there are no 
minority faculty members. 

Some faculty have gained experiences in multicultural 
education through overseas work during sabbaticals and 
international meetings. At least two of the faculty have 
conducted related research and written articles and books on 
aspects of multicultural education. One faculty member is 
developing research on transnational aspects of multicultural 
educat ion. 

With the Saudi Arabian Social Studies Teachers Program^ some 
faculty are gaining their first direct experiences with students 
from cultural backgrounds different than their own. These- 
experiences help faculty realize the importance of helping 
t3acher5 develop skills for more effectively meeting the needs of 
culturally diverse student populations. 
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St udents 



More than 7,500 students are enrolled in the university, 
with about 401 of them studying at the graduate level. Around 
3S0 students per year complete requirements for various state 
endorsements and certifications in education. 

The major minority groups in the U.S. are represented in 
the student body, although the student population is mostly 
white. The majority of students probably come from 
upper-middle-class families. The breakdown by ethnicity or race 
of undergraduate and graduate students is shown below (based on 
OCR figures for Fall 1976): 



Undergraduate Students 


Male 


Female 


Total 


White Americans 


94;0I 


93.5% 


93.8% 


Black Americans 


1.6 


3.0 


2.2 


Hispanic American 


1.6 


.8 


.9 


Asi'an Americans 


.7 


1.0 


.9 


American Indians/Eskimos 


.6 


.9 


.7 


Nonresident Aliens 


2.0 


.7 


1.5 


Graduate Students 








White Americans 


93.7% 


97.1% 


95.4% 


Black Americans 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Hispanic Americans 


2.6 


.8 


1.7 


Asian Americans 


.5 


.5 


.3 


American Indians/Eskimos 


.6 


.1 


.3 


Nonresident Aliens 


1.7 


.5 , 


1.1 



More recent ethnic counts indicate that the students come 
from all 50 states, with only about 30% of the total student 
population from Colorado. Students also come from 68 foreign 
countr ies. 



FUTURE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Multicultural education will probably continue to be an 
important component of undergraduate education at the University 
of Denver. The influence in graduate programs is likely to 
increase because of the need for teachers and other education 
personnel to work increasingly in culturally diverse situations. 
Teaciier education faculty will be further sensitized to the need 
for multicultural education and skills, integrating the concepts 



into their courses through seminars, workshops, and professional 
education meetings. Programs similar to the one for 'Saudi 
Arabian educators may be expanded to meet the needs of educators 
from other countries. 
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Chapter 13 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
An Approach to Multicultural Education at the. 

University of Miami 



SIZE: 14,165 

CONTROL: Independent 

HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Doctorate 

1979-80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION 5 FEES: $3,823 

CALENDAR SYST^: Semester 

ADDRESS: Coral Gables, Florida 33124 

CONTACT: Gil Cuevas, Coordinator of Bilingual Education 



The University of Miami was chartered in 1925' by a group of 
citizens who felt that an institution of higher learning was a 
major need for the development of Coral Gables. They felt that a 
university offered a unique opportunity for developing 
in ter- Ame rican studies, for furthering creative work in the arts 
and letters, and for conducting teaching and research programs in 
the scientific and technical problems of the tropics. The 
university today has fulfilled those expectations through 
academic programs and centers. 

The university is located on a 260-acre tract in the 
southern part of Coral Gables, near the city of Miami. Although 
the population of Coral Gables is only 42,494, the population of 
the Miami metropolitan area is 334,859. Hispanics, mainly Cuban 
Americans, make up 34% of the total. The multiethnic population 
includes whites. Blacks, Haitians, Vietnamese, and persons from 
the Middle East. 

/ 

The Dade County School District services the Miami and Coral 
Gables area, and the School of Education and Allied Professions 
works with the school district in the placement of student 
teachers. Most of the 106 elementary schools in the county have 
bilingual education programs or a bilingual component as a part 
of their total instructional program. The county has developed 
maintenance bilingual programs in seven elementary schools, and 
students at the junior high level can elect to maintain their 
native language. Languages included in the county's bilingual 
programs are Haitian/Creole, Vietnamese, Arabic, Russian, and 
Spanish. Except for Spanish, the tutorial approach is used with 
most students whose native language is not 
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lingHsh. Ali students in bilingual programs are expected to 
achieve English proficiency. 



THE UNIVERSITY 



The university is composed of one college and seven' schools: 
the College of Arts and Sciences, School of Business 
Administration, School of Education and Allied Professions, 
School of Engineering and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Marine and Atmospheric Science, and School of Continuing 
Studies. Postgraduate studies are administered under the 
Graduate School, Institute for Molecular and Cellular Evolution, 
School of Law, School of Medicine, Center for Advanced 
International Studies, and, Urban and Regional Studies. 



Comm itment to Mu lticu ltural Educati on 

I 

By 1975 the School of Education and Allied Professions at 
the University of Miami had trained 90?i gf the Cuban teachers and 
principals for state certification through their Cuban Retra ining 
Project. When the funding for this project had been exhausted, 
the administration of the School of Education felt that there was 
still a need to train teachers and administrators to work in 
bilingual schools. Thus, bi lingual education was initiated with 
institutional funds. The program W^as developed by first , 
conducting a needs assessment of the Title VII projects in t\\h 
area. The master's degree in bilingual education was then 
developed. Although the program has expanded since then, and now 
includes projects that are funded with state and federal funds, 
the director and faculty teaching courses in the program are 
still supported with institutional funds. This support indicates 
a commitment to meeting the needs of the bilingual community 
where the university is located. 

In addition, multicultural concepts appear to be integrated 
through several courses in the elementary education program, 
leading to the initial certification in Florida. Some faculty 
members are conducting research in areas related to multicultural 
education. 

Almost all of the multicultural/bilingual programs are 
institutionally supported. Scholarships are provided by the 
U.S. Office of Education for the undergraduate program in 
bilingual education. Scholarships are offered to Hispanic and 
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Haitian students pursuing undergraduate degrees in education with 
specialization in bilingual/multicultural education. 



fl£^Ii!Es_Re^a t.ed_t^_r^ uca t ion 



The Coliege of Arts and Sciences offers degrees in specific 
ethnic studies. Students can elect f minor in Black Studies or 
major in Hispanic American or Judaic Studies. Students preparing 
for certificates to teach can elect courses in these areas that 
would provide background in that aspect of multicultural 
understanding.' Although these courses and programs are 
available, there is often no specific encouragement for an 
education major to elect such courses. Students in the bilingual 
education program, however, are encouraged to take some courses 
m Hispanic American Studies, • 



SlfMMA Program 

/■ 

The Field Experiences Committee of the School of Education 
has developed the. program SUMMA for students who wish to develop 
competence in an area beyond their teaching major. The purpose 
of this program is to give students experience in an area that 
may give them an advantage over other candidates when they begin 
seeking a job. Students can choose from six areas: (1) 
Muticultural Human Relations, (2) Environmental Education, (3) 
Clownmanship/Storyteller/ Entertainer, (4) Educational Media, (5) 
Learning Centers, or (6) Deviate Student Programming. Enrollment 
in the SUMMA Program is optional and must be in addition to the 
established programs leading' to certification. Each student, 
with the assistance of a SUMMA faculty advisor, plans a sequence 
of experiences that leads to the development of the chosen 
specialty. Such experiences will be unique to the student's own 
needs. Experiences for students in Multicultural Human Relations 
might include the following: 

1. Field experiences in a social agency such as the Puerto 
Ric/n Community agency. 

2. Work experience as a waiter/waitress in a Cuban 
restaurant. 

3. Total immersion language program experience in Monterey, 
Mexico at the Instituto Technologico de Monterey. 
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4. Enrollment in additional courses to provide academic 
background in the area. 

Upon completion of the program, and demonstration of the chosen 
specialty, the student will be awarded a Certificate of 
Achievement, and the araa of expertise will be noted on the 
university transcript. 



Outreach Programs in Bilingual Education 

Specialized training in bilingual, multicultural education 
is offered by the School of Education, to school districts in the 
southeast region of the United States. These credit and 
noncredit undergraduate, graduate, postgraduate, and leadership 
training courses are designed to meet the needs to those involved 
in bilingual education in these areas. The workshops , training 
sessions, short-term institutes, alnd special course offerings are 
designed to assist admin istra tor s a^id teachers in (1) the 
implementation of bilingual programs or (2) the incorporation of 
bilingual programs as an integral part of the curriculum. This 
program has primarily serviced local education agencies with 
Basic Title . VII Grants for bilingual education programs. Three 
school districts, for instance, have subcontracted with the ; 
School of Education to provide training to school personnel. 
Courses for this program are offered off-campus, usually at local 
schools in the area being served. 

One of these programs is conducted in Fort Meyer with the 
Lee County School District, where the bilingual program is 
conducted in Spanish/English. Participants in this program are 
paraprof ess ionals employed in the schools and working part-time 
toward a bachelor's degree from the University of Miami. The 
general studies component of this program is provided by the 
Edison Community College. 

The second program is offered in Tarpon Springs in Pinellas 
County, where the bilingual program is conducted in 
Greek/English. The teachers, usually Anglo, and Greek 
paraprof ess ionals both participate in this program; credit is 
offered at graduate and undergraduate levels. 

Immokalee in Collier County is the location of the third 
off-campus program where Spanish , is the target language. 
Undergraduate s i n the program are paraprof ess ionals employed in 
bilingual classrooms in the school district. In addition, the 
school district has developed an intern program similar to the 
early Teacher Corp model. Seven interns work for the school 
district for two years while pursuing a graduate degree from the 
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University of Mivimi. Interns recruited for this program have 
usually just coinpleted a bachelor's degree and are interested in 
working in a bilingual, multicultural setting. The intern 
program is in its third year of operation.. Some members of the 
first group of interns have received their master's degree, and a 
f.ew have remained in .the area to continue to teach in local 
schools. -This specialized program has also been offered at the . 
Misccosukeo Reservation, where the bilingual programs are 
conducted in Mi ccosukee/Engl i sh. 

Cooperative lU lingual Bducation Program with 
the Miam i - Dade Community College / 



The university also cooperates with the Miami-Dade Community 
College to train bilingual education personnel at both the 
preservice and inservice levels in a program funded through Title 
VII of U.S.O.E.'s Office of Bilingual Education. This 
cooperative program allows for recruitment of students not 
normally inclined toward the university as a viable possibility. 
The community college has locations in the northern, central, and 
southern parts of the city, making it more accessible to students 
beginning their programs. The program in bilingual education at 
the community college is designed to form the foundation for the 
bachelor's degree in bilingual education. The program, since its 
initiation in 1976, has evolved to include four components: an 
A. A. degree program, a field service program, a support program, 
and a parent training program. Some courses are taught 
hi lingual 1 y . 

The degree program at the Miami-Dade Community College leads 
to an A. A. degree in Pre-Teaching with a specialty in Bilingual 
Ricultural EdiJcation. Students in this program earn 60-66 credit 
hours in a two-year or four semester program. The objectives of 
the program are to (1) sensitize the students to bicultural ism, 
(1) lay the foundation for target and dominant language Vlea rn ing , 
(3) help firm up their decision to go into the teaching ^ield, 
and (X) prepare students for employment in the school district as 
teacher assistants and/or continue their teaching career studies 
at a senior institution. Courses are designed so that students 
can transftjr credits to the four year program at the University 
o f Mi am i . 

Education and related courses in bilingual education 
roquircd by students working toward the A. A. degree in bilingual 
'jutjcition Include the following: 
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1. Introduction to Bilingual Education (including . •. • 
multicultural coinpononts) 

1. Comparative Linguistics 

. American Culture ( a contra s-t 4^0 analysis) 

4. Cuban History (instruction in sf)anish), Latin American 
• History (instruction in Rnglish), or Haitian History 
(instruction in Haitian Creole). 

Concurrent with their course of studies, all students must serve 
120 hours in a bilingual, bicultural teaching situation as 
teachers' aides or helpers. This early field experience is 
designed to help the student acquire a practical background in 
bilingual situations. 

The support-program component allows students with 
nonteaching career objectives to elect courses in this area as a 
part of thier general education program. The purpose of the 
par^Jnt training program component is to help parents of bilingual 
children become more involved in their children's education. 
This is done by (1) familiarizing the parents of students in 
catch -up programs with the teaching materials and methods used by 
the classroom teachers, (2) familiarizing all in^terested parents 
with the organizational set-up of the school ^i^trict in order to 
expose ways in which school board policies c^be affected by 
parents of bilingual children, and (3) familiarizing parents with 
the purpose and services of the bilingual office and programs. 
( Capote , e t al . } 

•\s a part of this cooperative program, the School of 
education at the University of Miami offers the Bachelor of 
Science in Hducation with a specialization in bilingual 
oducation. Students witli the A. A. degree from the community 
college can choose to work toward the teaching certificate in 
this program. 



Title VII Pr ogram 



The School of Fiducation also has a Title VII grant from the 
U.S. Office of Bilingual Education to train parapr of ess ional s 
working in bilingual education for a teaching certificate. This 
Bachelor of Science in Education with a specialization in 
bilingual education is offered in elementary, secondary, and 
early childhood education. Most students in the program are 
teacher aides attending the university part-time. Thirty persons 
have now graduated with the bilingual spec ial i za t iori , and 61 
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students are now enrolled in the degree program. Many of the 
participants in this program entered as juniors and graduated 
from tlie Miami- Dade ComiHunity College. 



National Or ig in' De segregat ion Ass is tanc e Cen te r (Lau) 



The Lau Center has been providing technical assistance in 
bilingual, multicultural education and related areas to school 
districts in a 13-state zone, including the District of Columbia. 
As a result of this involvement, a number of off -campus programs 
in bilingual, multicultural education have been developed. The 
focus of these programs has been to train lee^l school \taff in 
areas related to the instruction of 1 i mited- Eni^l ish proficient, 
students. — • • * 

\ . 

Nassau, Central America r.nd South America Programs 

The School of Education offers both an undergraduate and - 
graduate education program in Nassau. The program ooordinator 
for the program is stationed in Nassau, but f ac ulty \r om " the 
School of F-ducation travel there to hold cla-Skgie.s at the College 
of the Bahamas. Doctoral students in this profT^ must complete 
their residency in Miami before being awarded thfat^ degree. 

Graduate programs are also offered in Central and South ' 
America. A master's degree in Bilingual Education is off^ered in 
Panama, Costa Rica, and Honduras.. Workshops and faculty 
development activities are provided in Venezuela. Ag^n, faculty 
from the Schoo' of Education travel to these loc at ions TO^co/iduct 
classes. — 



Projects of the Past 




In the past the School of Education has conducted other 
projects whose major emphasis ./as to provide training related to 
multicultural and/or bilingual education. A Teacher Corps 
project was operated at the university during Cycles. I-VI. -Prior 
to 1975, the Cuban Teacher Training Project provided courses for 
certification or the undergraduate degree in education for Cuban 
refugees. " ^ 
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Center for International Studies and the Research 
Ihstitiite for Cuba and the Caribbean 

. The Center for International Studies develops and 
coorUina tes ^bo th instructional and research programs of the 
university in the ijci te rna t ional arena. This program and the 
Research Institute for Cuba and the Caribbean offers research 
op'por tuoi t ies for both graduate students and faculty at the* 
university . 



RESPONSES TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural education aspects 
of teacher education programs, at the University of Miami in 
categories used in NCATE's Standards for the Accreditation of 
Teache r E ducat ion- - governa nee, curriculum, Faculty, and stuHents. 



Governance 



The School of Education and Allied Professions administers 
seven program areas: administration, curriculum and instruction, 
education psychology, elementary and early childhood education, 
and health, physical education, and recreation. It also 
administers a Lab School located on the campus. This elementary 
school is operated jointly with the Dade County Schools and 
serves as a laboratory for university students. A Physical 
Witness Clinic is also administered by the School of Education. 

Degrees offered through programs in the School of Education 
include .the Bachelor of Science in Education, the Master of 
Science in f.ducation, the Master of Arts» a Specialist in 
Education, Doctor of Arts in Education, Doctor of Education, and 
Doctor of Philosophy in Education. All of the graduate degrees, 
however, are administered by the Graduate School. 

■ Programs are offered for elementary, middle or junior high, 
or senior high certification. Programs are also offered in 
education-related fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation, human services, recreational leadership, recreational 
therapy, pre-art therapy, physical therapy, and selected studies. 
-Students can choose to specialize in bilingual' education at the 
und^rgra^iuate level and major in it at the graduate level, A 
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degree in English as a Second Language (ESL) is offered at the 
master' s levels ^ • 

I. 



^SJjS: 4 1 ii _ f 2 L— PllgsQryic e P r og r am s 



All students majoring in education are exposed to some 
aspects. of multicultural education in the course "Introduction to 
Hducation." Required of all preservicc teachers, this course 
must he passed to gain admission to the School of Education. The 
course provides a historical and sociological analysis of the 
school in American society, including the school's responsiveness 
tt) social, economic, and political change. 

Aspects of multicultural education are presented in at least 
13 of the 29 class sessions (four of them devoted to testing or 
counseling activities) by at least one professor who taught this 
course. These 13 sessions are outlined in his syllabus as 
follows: 

1. General introduction to the course. Outline of 
requirements. Education as defining the values and 
traditions of a culture. Education as defined in the 
context of this cou.rse--the work of the French • 

• ' sociologist, Emi le. Durkheim. Models of ideal man. 

Education as evidence of a culture. Historical and 
sociological sources in education. Written records, 
photographs, physical and observational sources. 

2. Vulnerability and Sham in Education. The work of the 
educational anthropologist, Jules Henry. The possible 
purposes of education in a cult ure- - spec ulations of 
social theoristis. Cross-cultural comparisons of 
education and childhood. Children in contemporary * 
culture. 

3. Radical and Romantic Critics of Education; Deschooling 
Society. Radical contemporary critics of modern 
education. The ideas of Ivan lUich, Paulo 

Fre i re - -educat ion as cultural imperialism. Kozel, 
Herbert Kohl --romantic critics of the late 19d0's. 
Education and class stratification. The Great School 
Myth. Revisionists' interpretations of the '■role of 
schooling in American culture. Is education a vehicle 
of social mobility? Historical and coatempora ry models, 
-The School as a Selecting and Sorting Mechanism. 1957 
launching of Sputnik--the schools and academic tracking. 
Social and political implications. 
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F.ducation and the Separation of Church and State. 
Historical explanation for the traditional separation of 
education and relig.ion. Ant i-Catholocism and American 
education."* The origins of Catholic Parochial education. 
Contemporary issues. 

Myths of Industry and Culture. The myth of the' 
self-made; man, as an ideal in children's literature. 
The work of Horotio Alger. 

Educational Opportunit ies f or Women During the 
Ri^htuenth and Ninethenth Centuries. Domestic education 
"arid the role of women during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Increasing opportunities for women at the 
secondary and university level during the 19th century. 
Sexism in contemporary education. Sexual bias in. 
textbooks and the classroom. 

Racism: A Theoretical and Historical j^n"alysis. 
Theories of racial classification. Carl Linnaeus. 
iZstema_Nat_urae ( 17 35 ). C~harles Darwin, Jhe Origins of 
the Species n'J59). Evolutionary versus 'environmental"^ 
arguments concerning race. Racial, and ethnic identity 
as being ultimately developed and learned. Studies on 
the nature of prejudice in children. What are the 
causes of ethnic and Vacial prejudice? Implications and 
discuss io'n. 

Black F.ducation in the United States.- Educational 
opportunities for Blacks during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The work of Booker T. Washington and 
W.E.B. OuBois. The Civil Rights Movement. Brown 
vs. Topeka (1954). Other important Supreme Court Cases. 
Education as the focal point of refor*m. Protest and 
change in the 1960's.* 

F'ducation and the Immigrant Experience in America. 
America as a" nation of nations. Immigrants in the 18th 
century. The 19th century experience. Review of 
earlier lecture and discussion. The establishment of . 
immigrant quotas in the early 1920*s. The rejection of 
ethnics during the first half of the 20th Century. , 
liducation as a vehicle of ass imi lat ion-- Italian 
immigrants in New York City--the ideas and experience of 
I. Covello.. Implications for contemporary culture. 

o 

Cultural Pluralism. Definition of cultural 

plural ism--the myth of cultural deprivation. The 

problem of identity and assimilation. Black dialect and 

culturally specific knowledge. Culturally adjusted 
intelligence exams. Bilingual Education. Arguments in 
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favor of bilingual educat ion--causes of opposition. The 
need for a pluralistic culture. Bilingual groups in 
American culture. Hispano- Americans, the Gypsies, 
Poles, Lithuanians and others.' 

11. Cvibans and other Hispanic Americans. American 
impeVialism and Cuba in the late 19th century--the 
imposition of American values on Cuban culture. 
Implications. Cuban immigration to the U.S. after 
Castro--the establishment of a new ethnic identity. 
P-uerto Rican immigration to^the U.S during the 1950's 
and 1960's. Mexican immigration. Stereotypes and 
problems of the indiyidual Hispanic population. 

12. Ethnic Isolation in American Culture. The Amish 
experience in America. Opposition to assimilation and 
t;echnolo*'gy. Religious origins of the Amish tradition. 
Conflict Detween piiblic ana private values in education 
and culture. Gy^y culture'- - insiders and outsiiders. 

» The Gypsy and the Gaj'e- - isolation" and assimilation. 
" ' Surviving in the culture and maintaining ethnic ' 
.integrity. 

13. The Education of American Indians. Cultural Imperialism 
. , and the Bureau of irtclian Affairs during the 19th 

century. Cultures in "conf lict--contemporary problems 
relating to the education of native^Americans. 
(Provenzo, 1979) '. • ' 

Besides this\course, attention to multicultural education 
occurs primarily in the programs for elementary- and early 
childhood education. At least four courses are taught from a 
mijlt .icultural perspective or contain multicultural content: 
History and Trends in Literature for Childr'en and Adolescents, 
Comparative Study of Programs for Young Children, Philosophies 
and Trends in Early Childhood Education, and Elementary 
Education.' . , " - • 

In History and Trends in Literature for Children and « 
Adolescents, at least twp class sessions are devoted to aspects 
of mult icultura/1 education. The topic of one session is "The 
Female." This session includes an examination of stereotypes and 
the racism''and sexism in children's books. The second session 
examines Blacks and American Indians as portrayed in the 
literature. 

Comparative Study of Programs for Young Children is offered 
as a part of the early childhood program. It is a comparative 
anal yj/is . of ^ar,ly childhood education'in the United States^ 
Caji«ka, Mexico, South American countries, England, Scandinavia, 
-Western, and Eastern European countrie.s, African states, Israel, 
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Australia, Japan, Thailand, India, Hong Kong, and the 
Philippines. Programs in these various countr ies are studied 'in 
terms of their cultural traditions and their respective political 
and socioeconomic conditions , 

Another early childhood course. Philosophies and Trends in 
Early Childhood Education, examines contemporary research and 
innovative practices in early childhood education from historical 
and philosophical perspectives; Topics addressed include sexism 
and sex stereotyping, bilingual and bicultural programs, programs 
for migrant children, and young children's racial awareness. 

Required during the student teaching semester. Elementary 
Education includes field visits to a migrant camp, an inner-city 
Black church, an inner-city school, and the juvenile justice 
court. During this course, .students study and discuss the life 
styles of Black and ChicanO families, language differences among 
children, and biographies of minorities. Students also compare 
prices in a ghetto store with those in a suburban store, develop 
a bibliography of children's literature, compfare Black and white 
magazines, and develop lesson plans that focus on effectively 
using what is often viewed as* negative classroom behaviors as 
classroom strengths. 

The Dade County School Board requires that all student 
teaching in the country be completed in Title I schools, so that 
students gain experience with students who attend those schools. 
Thus, all preservice teachers are likely to have student teaching 
experiences in multiethnic and bilingual schools. 



The Bilingual Specialization 



The state of Florida does not currently offer certification- 
in bilingual education, but students can earn a bachelor's degree 
in elementary, secondary, or ear-ly childhood education with a 
specialization' in bilingual education. Students in this program 
must demonstrate proficiency in English and another language, and 
are encouraged to take courses in sociology, anthropology, and 
foreign language .departments. 

Students selecting this specialization complete the required 
courses in bilingual education as part of their elective 
requirements. Five courses are offered plus three additional 
courses for increasing one's proficiency in Spanish/English. 
(Students are, exempt from these three courses if their 
proficiency in Spanish/English can be demonstrated). These 
cmirse^ include the following: 
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1. Introduction to Bilingual Education 

Introductory course to bilingual education. Ways in 
which bilingual schools ma/ be organized; history and 
rationale for bilingual education, and overview of 
methodology in the curriculum content areas taught in 
the venae ular. 

2. Principles of Spanish Language Arts Teaching in 
Bilingual or Transitional Programs I 

To provide the students with an indepth understanding of 
Spanish grammar and composition to faciUtate their 
ability to relate this knowledge of content to the use 
of materials, and the teaching of Spanish language arts . 
in the elementary school. • 

.3. Principles of Spanish Language Arts Teaching in 
Bilingual or Transitional Programs II 

To provide the students with an indepth understanding of 
Spanish geography, art, culture, history, and thought in 
order to facilitate their ability to i^elate this^ 
knowledge of content in t'he use of materials and'the 
teaching of Spanish language arts in the elementary 
school . .- 

\, Oral Communication 

The course will be directed to'oral communication needs 
of teachers as they communicate with Cnglish-speaking 
children. Objective is the development of communication 
skills in English. 

5. Methods and Materials for Teaching ESOL 

' The teacher will develop skills in applying a variety of 
methods of teaching English for Speakers of -Other 
Languages in the elementary school. The teacher will be 
able to identify and use appropriate ESOL ma te rials , 
K-12. Ra'tionale for ESL curricula and programs, types 
of bilingual nnd jiiult icutural educational situations, as 
well as methodology and materials for language teaching 
will be stressed. 

« 

6. Methods of Teaching Spanish Language Arts and Reading in 
the .El ementary Schools 

' / The teacher will dev'elop skills in applying a variety of 

methods of teaching Spanish Language Arts and rei^ding in 
Spanish in the elementary ichools. Techniques for • 
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teaching Spantsh as a foreign language will also be 
included. The teacher will be able to identify and use 
appropriate Spanish language arts materials and. reading 
materials, K-6. Rationale for Spanish language arts 
curricula and Spanish reading curricula and programs, 
types of bilingual and multicultural educational 
situations, as well as methodology and materials for 
r^.»ading and language arts teaching will be stressed. 

7. Ha r.ly Chi Idhood Education in Bilingual/Multicultural 

Societies 

The primary aim of this course is to promote 
understanding of the differences in cultural values and 
expectations within homes of different cultures. 
Inherent to the development of this understanding is a 
review of the research on the effect that early 
bi li ngua] i sm has on the child's intellectual processes, 
emotional development, creativity, and attitudes towards 
his or her family, peer group, community, and self. 
Early childhood education in bilingual and multicultural 
societies in other parts of liie world will be examined 
in relationship to the developing American approach to 
bilingual education. 

S. Principles of Curriculum, Materials, and Teaching 

Strategies for Content Courses in Bilingual Education 

The teacher will demonstrate ability in construction of 
materials designed to increase student's ability in 
ba s ic ...sk i 1 1 s and other content areas of bilingual 
education. Bilingual materials development and use will 
be related to the major principles/phases of elementary 
school education and curriculum theories as they apply 
to biling'ual children. Specifically designed teaching 
strategies will be examined in order to facilitate 
learning, in children from mult icult ura 1 and bilingual 
backgrounds. Special emphasis will be placed on the 
creative use of children's cultural experiences in the 
selection of content and teaching methodologies in math, 
science, and social studies. 



Judaic Studies Emphasis 



Eiducation students can also earn a B.S. in Education with 
Emphasis in Judaic Studies. This program is a regular sequence 
loading toward certification in Social Studies in secondary 
school and teaching of courses in Judaic Studies. This program 
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qualifies teachers to teach in general studies departments of 
Jewish Day Schools, supplementary Congregational Schools, or in 
supplementary high schools specializing, in Judaic Studies. 
Students with elementary education majors can elect a similar 
program emphasisix^ 

\ 
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Five master's degr<?e programs in Bi li ngual /Mult icul tural 
Education are offered at\ the University. These include: 

1. M.S. --Bi lingual/Mi^lt icultural Education. 

2. M.S.--ESOL. \ 

3. M.S. --School Administi^a tion with a specialization in 
Bi lingual/Mult icultural .Education. 

\ 

4. M. S. --Secondary Education\ith a spec iali z^ r. ion In 
, Bilingual/Multicultural Education. 

5. M.S. --Adult Bilingual Education. 

Although English is the predominant language of instruction 
for thes(3 courses, some of t^e courses for the bilingual 
education major are taught bilingually in Spanish and English. 
Samples of K-12 instructional materials in Spanish and Vietnamese 
are available for review and use in these courses. 

Students in the Bilingual/Multicultural Education program 
are required to take th'e following graduate courses: 

1. Essentials of Education Research (five credits) 

2. Psychological Bases of Education (two credits) 

3. Education in American Society (two credits) 

4. Curriculum Planning-.-Bi lingual Education Curriculum 
Models; Secondary and Elementary Curriculum Development 
(three credits) 

5. Planning for Organization and Instruction in Bilingual 
Education (three credits) 

6. Sociocultural Factors Affecting Education (three 
credits) 
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7. Minority Spepch Patterns in America (three credits) 

8. Field Experience in Bilingual Education (three credits) 

9. Electives ( 10 credits). 

Additional courses have been developed as a part of the 
Specialized Training Program in Bilingual/Multicultural Education 
offered to school districts in off-campus programs. These 
offerings include the following courses: 

1. Teaching Reading and Language Arts 'in Spanish, -Greek, 
Haitian, or Miccosukee / 

2. Teaching Science and Mathematics in Bilingual Programs 

3. Methods and Materials for Teaching Social Studies in 
Bilingual Programs 

4. Planning for Organization and Instruction in Bilingual 
Education / 

5. Cross-Cultural Bases of Bilingual Programs i 

6. Human, Material, and Organiza tio^ial Resources for ' 
Implementing Bilingual Programs in Florida and the 
Southeast ; / 

/ 

7. The Bilingual Child's Language Development , 

8. Fine Arts: A Multicultural Interdisciplinary Course for 
Bilingual Programs 

9. Affective and Values Education in Bilingual 
Multicultural Programs . 

I 

10. Organizational Development of Bilingual Program 

11. Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating a Transitional 
Bilingual Education Program. 

Participants in these inservice programs can apply for admission 
to the graduate program at the university, then apply these 
courses toward the master's degree in Bilingual/Multicultural 
Educat ion. 
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Faculty 



The School of Education has 67 full-time faculty members. 
The ethnic/racial make-up of the faculty is 92.1% white, 3.2% 
Black, and 4.8% Hispanic. The Bilingual Education Program 
includes two full-time equivi lancies. The program director 
spends part of his time on federal- or state-funded projects. 
Adjunct instructors in the program include two persons .employed 
full-time by the Dade County Schools, Other faculty teaching 
courses in bilingual education are regular members of the faculty 
selected for the ass ignmen t .by the appropriate department 
chairperson. 

Many faculty members have had experience teaching overseas. 
Their experiences have helped them to become more sensitive to 
cultural and socioeconomic differences of students. Some of the 
faculty are involved in Spanish apd Portuguese language classes, 
, In addition, the elementary education department is developing a 
multicultural experimental day-care center, to be located in a 
multiethnic area.^of the city. 

Some faculty members are conducting research related to 
bilingual education and other equity issues. Two studies on 
bilingual needs and assessment being conducted now are "The Study 
of Mathematical Concept Development of First Grade 
Bi lingual -Monolingual Students" and "The Generali zabi lity of 
Mathematics Achievement Scores for Bilingual Education Students." 



St udents 



The student population is multiethnic, with Hispanic 
students making up the largest minority population. The 
following chart shows the race/ethnic and sex make-up of the 
student population (based on OCR figures for 19^6): 



{^HTte Americans 
Black Americans 



(J n d e £g r a dua t e S tudents 



Hispanic Americans 
Asivin Americans 
American Indians/ Eskimos 
Nonresident Aliens 



Male 
7^S% 

4.4 
13.6. 



Female 

7.4 
13.3 



Total 

5.7 
13 .5 



.6 
.2 
5.6 



.5 
.3 

2.9 



.6 
.3 

4.5 
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i White Americans 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Ind ians/tski mos 
Nonresident Aliens 



77.9^6 


78.9^6 


78.3^0 


3.6 


5.3 


4.2 


6.4 


10 .4 


8.0 


1.1 


.5 


.8 


.2 


.2 


.2 . 


10 .8 


4.8 


8.4 



Curront.ly, there are 61 undergraduates in bilingual 
education programs and 50 graduate students in these programs. 
The majority of students choosing a bilingual emphasis are Cuban 
Americans. Other m inor ity students participating in these 
programs Include 13 Creek paraprof ess ionals , two Greek teachers, 
three Vietnamese paraprof ess ionals , four Haitian paraprofes- 
sionals, three Miccosukee teachers, and or/ie Israeli 
paraprofess ional . 



FUTURE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



As long as there is a need in the immediate community for 
bilingual teachers and administrators, the university will 
support the program with institutional resources. Current needs 
in Dade County and the state make it likely the program will 
expand in the next few years, especially in the number of 
students selecting the program. In addition to the programs now 
supported with nonyist itut ional funds, the School of Education 
may initiate at some point a fellowship program in bilingual 
education at the graduate level. Additional research topics on 
bilingual education and other equity issues are likely to be 
developed and conducted by both faculty and graduate students in 
the next few years. 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL PROGRAiMS ^ 
An Approach to Multicultural Education at the 
University of the Pacific 



SI2R: 6,173 

CONTROL: Independent 

HIGHEST DEGREE OFFERED: Doctorate 

1979-80 UNDERGRADUATE TUITION ^ FEES: $5,050 

CALENDAR SYSTEM: 4-1-4 

ADDRESS: Stockton, California 95211 

CONTACT: Augustine Garcia, Director of Bilingual Education 



The University of the Pacific became the first chartered 
higher education institution in California when pionee r Methodist 
ministers established it in 1851 in Santa Clara. The institution 
was later moved to San Jose, and in 1924 to its present site in 
Stockton. With i t s early we ste ra roots, the institution had a^- > 
number of firsts to its credit. It established the first West 
Coast medical school in 1858 , which later became a part of 
Stanford and today is the'Piacific Medical School in San 
Francisco. In 1871 the university became , the West Coast's first\ 
coed institution; in 1878 the first conservatory of music was 
established; and it was the first unijversity to develop "cluster 
colleges." The School of Education was established in 1924, the 
year the institution moved to Stockton, 

The wooded campus is located in Stockton, a city of about 
150 ,000. With San Francisco to the west and Lake Tahoe, 
Yosemite, and the Sierra Nevada country to the east, Stockton 
lies in the Central Valley of California. The city is surrounded 
by farms, orchards, and ranches in the delta region of the 
valley. For its size, the city has a broad multiethnic character, 
including minority populations of Blacks, Hispanics (mainly 
Chicane), and Asian Americans (Filipino, Chinese^ Vietnamese , 
Japanese, Indonesian, and Indian backgrounds). / 
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The university is composed of two liberal arts colleges, 
seven professional schools, and a graduate school. Students 
enrolled in one college, however, often develop interdisciplinary 
programs thai allow them to. take a number of their courses in 
other colleges. Students in the professional schools complete 
their general education requirements through courses from one or 
more of the liberal arts colleges. 

The two liberal arts colleges are the College of the Pacific 
, and Elbert Covell College. The college of the Pacific has four 
main academic areas: humanities, sacial sciences, behavioral 
sciences, and mathematics and sciences. Students in this college 
may choose a major from 50 areas of study. Field experiences in 
off-campus internships in the area and overseas study in Europe, 
Asia, or Latin American can complement a student's program in 
this college. 

The Elbert Covell College provides a bilingual 
(Spanish/English) university education in a Latin American 
atmosphere. The principal language of instruction in this 
college is Spanish. Students earn a bachelor's degree in 
Inter-American Studies. 

The seven professional school schools are the Conservatory 
of Music, School of Engineering, School of Pharmacy, School of 
Business and Public Administration, School of Education, School 
of Dentistry (San Franciscoj, and the McGeorge School of Law 
(Sacramento). 



Commitment to Multicultural Education 



It is expensive to attend this private university, but the 
university feels that it is important lo maintain a student 
pop^ulation that is multiethnic and representative of all 
s^loeconomic levels. To achieve this goal, financial aid is 
available for many students, including those from middle-class 
families, bixty-five percent of the students at the university 
qualify for some form of financial aid. The university invests 
over half a million dollars annually in scholarship and other 
assistance to graduates of Stockton high schools, so they can 
attend the university. This Community Involvement Program (CIP) 
has allowed local minority students the opportunity to attend the 
university. 
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More than two- decades agoJ^..wi|h suppo.rt from the Rosenberg 
, Founda t if^ii, th e jj+fi vers i ty initiated a program for preparing - 
minority st iidon fs- for teaching. ^During, that period the first 
hiUng'-il college in the United States, Elbert Covell College, 
was csi..blished at the university. 

More tecentlv the universitv has used federal funds to 
develop a graduate program f or-.po ten t ial educational leaders 
bilingual in Hnglish and'.either Spanish, Chinese, or Fi lipino._V--^ 
Bot*h M.A. and .doctoral prb^rams with major concentration in 
!)i 1 i ngual /cross-^ltural education have be^n initiated and are in 
opera t ion .w ithiVi 'the School of Education. In addition, a 
l>i lingual i n tju' rd i s c i pi i na ry M.A. in Inte r- Ame r ican Studies has 
!>oon in operation for more— than 15 years. Without continual 
institutional support and resources, these multicultural programs 
.couhi never have developed. . 

The university's commitment to multicultural ecjucation is 
indicated- in tfvte way in which it has incorporated minority ^ 
persons i mpl c^miDn t ing the bilingual education program into the , 
regular teacher education faculty. All fbur faculty fiiembers 
teaching part-time in the bilingual education program are from 
minor ity* groups- -Ghicano, Filipino Aipe r ican^" and Chinese 
American. Although the bilingual program is primarily supported 
by noninst itut ional funds, three of th^ four faculty members were 
'hired in tenure-track ppsitions. Attached to a department in the 
Schot;l of Education, ali^ teach courses part-time for that ^' . 

tiepartment while maintaining their par.t-time a ss ignmen t»s-in 
bilingual education. , \ 

An effort is now underway by the administration and faculty 
in the School of Education to review all course offerings for 
multicultural content. This will encourage tiie integration of 
muiTfl-cul t ura 1 concepts throughout the t.eacher education pr'ogram 
r:i.ther than their being concentrated in bilingual cross-cultural 
.courses. , • , 



Spe c i-a '"P^:0_^r ams__Rel^ated to Multicultural E duc ation 

The va r ii)us .'c oM eges in the university offer courses and 
profj.rams related to multicultural education. These include Black, 
Studies, In to rna t lonal Relatiojis, Religio.us Studies, Urban 
Studies, and Women's Studios. A number of special programs that 
provide cither content background or experiences in multicultural 
educatioii are available through the School of Education and other 
units of the university as described below. 
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Bilingual Education Program 



4 

Two programs in bilingual education ' a re offered by the 
Sch(><^l..of liducation with Supp'ort from Title VII of U.S.O.E.'s 
Of.fLco .of Bilingual Kducatian. The Bilingual Fellowship Program 
•provides fellowships to 5f doctoral students bilingual in ' 
Spanish', Filipino-., or Chiaese. 

.The second program"is operated cooperatively with the 
Stockton Unified School District. As a part of the school, 
d.istrict];s Basic Title VII grant, the university provides 'the 
tra in ing "component for teachers, administrators, and 
paraprofess ionals working in the bilingual programs of local 
schools. Part icipatits in the program can work to.ward the 
bachelor's degree, a specialist, or master's in 
Ri 1 i ngun-1 ./Cross- Cul tural Education. This program was initiated 
1 n J 0 7 3 . ■ . 

• * 

l"eaching in Mexico City 



This option is offered by 'the School of Education as a 
student poaching experience. Students intern at the American 
Schf)ol Found^ation campus in Mexico City--a private bilingual 
school. The student teaching^ may be conducted in English- or 
hi 1 i ngual 1 y . 



I n tc rna t io na 1 Programs 



Students can choose to gain international experience through 
several programs. The'Elbert Covell College offers two winter 
term courses in Sonora, Mexico and a one semester program in 
Costa Rica. Through the Institute of European Studies, students 
can choose to study for a semester or year at one of seven 
different European university campuses. Students would choose to 
study in England, France, Germany, Spain, or Austria for this 
program. Students majoring in international studies might select 
the United Nations Semester offered through Drew University (in 
New Jersey) at the United Nations. These students might also 
choose semester programs in Bru-ssels or London. 

Study abroad programs are also scheduled for the one month 
winter term, Tn the past, these have included such courses as 
"Ernest Hemingway in Spain," "Charles Dickens in England," 
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"Cross-Cutural Studies in Hawaii','' and "European City a-s Home in 
Munich, Vienmi, and Berlin." 

Except for tlTe winter term courses abroad, these 
international programs cost litlemore than the regul'ar on-campus 
program. This makes such experiences accessible to all students 
attending the university. 



Pacific Folk Dance Camp 

The Pacific Folk Dance Camp is offered every year early in 
the second summer session for teachers, recreation leaders, 
therapists, folklorists, and dance enthusiasts. Instructors for 
tliis cflmp are "nat ionally recruited, and participants come from" 
all over the world. 



Projects of the Past . «" 

The School of Education conducted a Teac.her Corps Project 
for ten years, being the first institution to have an 
undergraduate TeacliCr Corps program. During the early 1970's, 
the School of Education alsQ^ developed a program to train 
minorities employed in ,the Stockton schc .district for 
administrative positions. Many minority administrators in the. 
local area received advanced degrees and credentials in 
administration through this program. 



STATE RHQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALING AND 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

. <• 

Because California's requirements for credentialing at the 
initial level are much different than those of most other states, 
they are briefly mentioned here. Professional education in 
California is limited to "not more than one-fifth of 3 five-year 
program." One-half of the total units in professional education 
must be student teaching. Student teaching is defined as "one 
semester of full-time experience." Students can earn either a 
single subject credential or multiple subject credential. For a 
more detailed description of the credentialing requirements, see 
the case study for San Diego State University. 
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RFSPONSKS TO MULTICULTORAL EDUCATION IN 
THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The following describes the multicultural educatipa aspects 
of teacher education programs at the University of the' Pacific in 
catcgor iest^used in NCATE's Standards for^the Accreditation of , 
■ Teacher Educat i.on- - governanc e> currTcul'um,Taculty, ana~stu'aen t s. 



Governance 



The School of Education includes four departments: 
Curriculum and Instruction, Social Foundations of Education, 
School Administration and Supervision, and Educational and 
Counseling Psychology. The School of Education also administers 
a Reading Clinic that provides educational clinical services for 
children, adolescents, and adults referred there for services; 
and a Speech and Hearing and Language Center for individual and 
group therapy. 

The baccalaureate degree, master's degree. Specialist in 
Education, and Doctor of Education are offered through course 
work in the School of Education.' Preliminary and "clearV 
credentials can be earned for either the Multiple Subject 
Credent ia'U or Single Subject Credential. Programs for the Single 
Subject Teaching Credential are available in art, business, 
drama, communication arts, English as a Second Language (ESL), 
English, French, German, Spanish, life sciences, mathematics, 
music, p^vsical education, physical scien?"es, chemistry, physics, 
geology, history, political science, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, economics, or 'geography. • ^ 

At the graduate level, specialist credentials can be earned 
in special education, reading, early childhood education, and 
bilingual/cross-cultural education. Credentials can also be 
earned, foT-pupi I personnel services, school psychologist, and 
admintstrativ'e services. 

The teacher education program is coordinated by an 
Al 1 -University Council on Teacher Education. Membership of this 
council is broadly representative of the colleges and schools of 
the university. 

According to the School of Education's bulletin, the goals 
of the School include the following: 



1. 



Pry pa re . competon t personnel for service in public and. 
private elementary and secondary schools. 



Provide programs for the inservice growth of experienced 
school personnel so that they may update and upgrade 
their understandings, knowledge, and skills in a rapidly 
changing educational enterprise. 

Provide educat ipnal ' leadershi-p in coopera tion w ith all 
th )se agencievs engaged and interested in schools. 

Kngage in and pr(^Tio to ' re search leading to better public 
f'ducat ion. 



r.urr i cul a 



General Studies 



\ 



The general studies of the university was recently reviewed 
and redesigned to provide students with opportunities to achieve 
eight goals thi'ough general education courses. A process as % 
underway to determine what courses from the various colleg^es 
•might he taken by a student to meet each of these goals. 
FoUbwing are goals that have been proposed to meet general 
studies requirements: 

1 . Understanding Ind ividual and Interper sonal B ehavior. 
THe capaETlity to aHapt and" to"learn from experience, 
the motivation to excel, and the ability to work w: 
others depend upon an understanding of oneself* and an 
acc;^rate perception of others. Courses should enable 
stuents to: (a) understand basic concept^ and theories 
used to explain individual behavior; 4b) understand , 
basic concepts and theories used to explain ' | 
interpersonal behavior; and (c) increase their 
understanding of the psychological, biological, etHical 
and/or social bases of their own behavior and their 
interactions with others. 



2. V alu es in Deci s ion- -Making. It is important to 

recognize tfHat^tTTe actions and decisions of individuals 
relate to their personal values. Self -understand ing is 
enhanced through the examina t ion .of values and how these 
are revealed in action. It is equally important for 
persons to recognize the relationship between their 
values and the ethical and moral expectations of a 
society or culture. This understanding strengthens the 



individual's ability to act on principle and preserve 
personal integrity. Courses slvould enable students to: 
(a) understand the role of values in their oivn actions 
and decisions, fb) understand the role of values in the 
actions and decisions o-f others, (c) understand the 
relationship between their own values and the ethical 
•and moral expectations of a society- or culture, and fd) 
understand the value di leiimias faced by individuals in 
doc is ion-making. 

^f.e a t-i y i. t y ^ ^ _ Pa r tic i£a t i^o n_a n d_Anal^ sis. Creative 
oxpressTo'n' is"" an intcgraT and" necessary part of the 
human experience. Analyzing and understanding creative 
endeavors from historic and contemporary perspectives 
and participating in creative processes a.re important 
dimensions of liberal' learning. Courses slfould enable 
students to: (a) participate in a creative process or 
learn how to analyze creative processes from a selected 
theoretical perspective, (b) develop an informed 
appreciation of creative thinking and performance, (c) 
understand the theories a.nd styles of creative 
expression, (d) understand the importance of creativity 
to society, and (e) develop greater sel f -awa reness and 
self-confidence in respect to personal creativity. 

Communvcat i^on^ ll^i^i!l£_i[L'^ Sp^^king. ^The ability to 

express Tleas, opTnTons, aH teeirngs clearly and 
.^e'f f ec t ively are essential qualit'es of an educated 
person. Speaking and writing with purpose and style, 
and listening and reading with comprehension are 
prerequisite to fulfillment of personal and career 
goals. Courses should enable students to: (a) 
understand the principles and conventions of standard 
written and oral English, (b) develop skill in writing 
and speaking purposefully with an appropriate style, Cc) 
read with accurate comprehension, and (d) listen 
accurately and responsively to others. 

'i9.Ly LDJ_?''2^1|.01i.L The B asis of ^Independent Learning . A 

primary eJuatTonal objective is to 3^v€lop tITe 
individual's abilities to recognize problems, to 
organize the reso'urrces and tools necessary to solve 
problems, and to evaluate the appropriateness of 
solutions. Persons possessing these abiliticf. have a 
foundat ion* upon which they can exercise initiative and 
independence in learning. Courses should enable 
students to: (a) understand how problems are identified 
and clarified, (b) learn how to select appropriate 
methods for problems solving and hypothesis testing, (c) 
learn how to determine the apr*-opr ia ten ess of various 
methods of problem solving ana how to recognize the 
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possible sources of error in each method, (d) understand 
the need to set goals and .establish a plan of 
investigation in the process of solving problems, and 
(e) develop the a tt i tudes*" and skills necessary for 
appropriate self -evaluat ion. 

^' Illl_^3t^ure and Impact of the Natural Sciences. Many 
a spec't s"oF~contempora ry iFTe^are Influenced by 
scientific discoveries and technological developments. 
It is important that stujlents have some understanding of 
their , ni^tural world, the impact of science on their 
.personal lives, and the problems and prp'spects of a 
tt^chnologi cal society. Courses should enable students 
'to: (a) understand the basic content, methods, and 
theories of a sci'entific discipline, (b) learn how to 
apply the scientific methou in developing and testing 
hypotheses, and (c) understand the impact of science and 
technology o|i the natural and social orders. 

~' 12l!i^L-i"i_^!li"J— responsible citizens, 
^ituHents sHouTcf unJersfanJTTje forces that shape , 
so<cieties--their own and" others. Rational thought and 
action require insight into the economic, political, 
social, and religious institutions that characterize 
social systems and foster social change. Courses should 
enable students to: (a) understand how information 
concerning economic, political, social, and religious 
conditions is obtained and used in the analysis of 
societies; (b) understand the need for historical 
perspective in the analysis of social order and change; 
(c) understand the in te rrelatedness of various aspects 
of a social system; and (d) un^^stand how various 
aspects of social systems -i-n«g?lij'enc e the behavior of 
individuals. •'' . J 

8. The Forms and_I^nf luence of Culture. Communication, 
tFii^e, an3" transportation hive~?ostered global 
in te rdependency and cross-cultural exchange. In this 
context, it is important for students to understand and 
appreciate other cultures as well as their own. Courses 
should enable students to: (a) understand concepts and 
theories of culture,, (b) understand how elements of 
culture interact to linfluence behavior, and (c) learn 
about cultures othejr than their- own. 

As mentioned earlier, courses and programs related to 
aspects of multicultural education are offered in vrious 
colleges. The Sociology Department, for instance, offers courses 
in culture and society, social inequality and change, and urban, 
demographic, and ecological processes. One of the courses 
offered in Women's Studies is titled "Women Across Cultures," 



The emphasis of this course is on major characteristics of 
preindustr ial and industrial social structures in various 
cultures and their impact on the role of women. Topics studied 
in that course include the position of women in the family, 
concepts of child-bearing according to sex, attitudes of the 
education of women, sexism in textbook and resource materials, 
women and the work force, women as transmitters of culture, women 
and political power, and women as agents of change. 



Professional Studies 



Six courses in professional studies leading toward a "clear" 
credential are offered by the School of Education: Foundations 
for Teaching, School and Community, Learning and the Learner, 
Reading Instruction, Curriculum and Instruction, and Student 
Teaching. The School and Community course investigates social 
processes within the school and its environment. Students work 
on a daily basis in local classrooms as an assistants and meet as 
a class on campus two hours weekly. ' Students who can show that 
they hiive worked in the instructional programs of a school for at 
least 100 hours subsequent to high school may take the 
Foundationsfor Teaching course instead. Professors teach the 
course from a cultural anthropological perspective, integrating 
many aspects df multicultural education through the content. 

Seven of the required 14 weeks in student teaching must be 
conducted in a school with a minority population of 251. 
Students specializing in bilingual education must spend half 
their total student teaching in a bilingual classroom. 

Courses related to multicultural education are offered at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Aspects of 
multicultural education are also integrated into the content of 
other courses. Those courses that can be identified as 
specifically examining aspects of jnult icultural education 
include: 

^ 1, Comparative Education 

2. Education and Culture 

3. Seminar: Social Class Effects in Education 

4. Seminar: Cultural Basis of Conflict in Education 

5v Advanced Methods Curriculum and Reading in Bilingual 
Schools 
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6. Advanced Field Work in Bilingual Education 

7. Advanced Field Work in Cross-Cul tural Education . 

8. Seminar: Second Language Pedagogy for Bilingual 
Education 

•J. Seminar: Contrastive Analysis of English and Major 
Chinese/Phi lippfne Dialects 

10. Seminar: Contristive Analysis of English and Spanish 

11. Seminar: Curriculum Development for Bilingual and 
Cross-Cultural Education 

12. Behavior Dynamics in Counseling Across Cultures 

13. Child Development Across Cultures 

14. Counseling and Testing Across Cultures 

15. Educational Leadership 

16. Seminar: Cultural Diversity and Educational 
Admini strat ion 

17. Seminar: Administrative Issues in Bilingual Education. 



Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Education Program 

Students seeking the multiple subject credential can choose 
to have an emphasis in bi 1 ingual/cross- cultural education. At 
the University of Pr^cific, this program includes the following 

components : 

1, Knowledge of a language and culture other than 
English/Anglo is expected at entry to the extent that a 
candidate upon credentialing will be able to meet the 
requirements of the Certificate of Competency 
examination. Students must be competent in Spanish, 
Chinese, or Filipino. 

2. The student is expected to include in the degree and 
waiver programs a development of subject matter with 
bilingual emphasis. This emphasis must include a theme 
of five courses chosen in conference with an advisor. 
This theme _may be a preprof essional concentration from 
t' • School of Education, intensive language development 
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from the Modern Language Department/ or English as a 
Second Language major from the Elbert Covell Colleg.e. 

3. The studeat must have at least 100 hours of early field 
experience that includes exposure to multicultural 
classrooms and limited English-speaking students. 

4. The courses (1) Curriculum and Instruction and (2) 
Learning and the Learner li^ve special sections that 
require bilingual field work. 

5. The course Reading Instruction has a section on readin.g 
field work in two languages. 

n. The semester of student teaching includes one assignment 
in a bilingual classroom with concomitant assignments in 
the target community. 

Staff, facilities, and materials already in. place are made 
available for existing programs, including advanced credentials 
tor bilingual educators and cross-cultural baccalaureate 
programs. Students with the bilingual emphasis are also given 
numerous out-of-class opportunities for cross-cultural growth and 
development through university and community activities and 
re sources. 

The program is monitored and counseled by existing advisory 
groups, one on basic teacher education and one on bilingual 
education. Both have representatives from target populations, 
parents, professionals, and students. 

Students at the graduate iev^l can earn a specialist or a 
master's degree in bilingual/cross-cultural education. Students 
working on a specialist or master's degree in this area must be 
fluent in one of the languages of a California minority group. 
As a part of their program, they are required to complete 14 
units of a cultural componen t ? and 12 units of a teaching 
component. The following courses might be selected to meet the 
cultural component: , 

1. History of Mexico 

2. History of Latin America 

3. California Under Spain and Mexico 

4. Spanish Borderlands Frontiers 

5. The Chicano Child 

6. The Mexican-American in Contemporary Society 

7. Seminar: Social Class Effects in Education ' 

8. Seminar: Cultural Basis of Conflict in Eduation 

9. Child Development Across Cultures 

10. Psychology and Social Differences 

11. Language and Social Differences 
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12. China in Transition 

13. History of Chinese Thought 

14.. Peoples and Cultures of South East Asia. 

Courses that can be taken to meet the Teaching Component 
rvjqui roment include: 

1. Advanced Methods Curriculum and Reading in Bilingual 
Schools V • ' 

2. Advanced Field Work 

3. Teaching the Culturally Different Child 

4. Seminar: Curriculum Development for Bilingual and 
Cross-Cultural Education 

5. Analysis of Bilingual/Cross-Cultural Education Programs 

6. ESL- -Contrast ive Analysis: Reading and Writing Skills 

7. English for Spanish- Speaking Children 

8. Phonetics and Phonemics 

9. ESL- -Constrast ive Analysis: Audio- Lingus it ic Skills 

10. Seminar: Second Language Pedagogy for Bilingual 
Educat ion 

11. Introduction to Bilingual Education. 

At the doctoral level students majoring in Administration, 
Pupil Personnel Services, School Psychology, or Curriculum and 
Instruction also can select an emphasis in bilingual education. 



Fa^cul t^ 



The Bulletin for the School of Education lists 39 faculty 
members. Eight of these are women, two Chicano, one Filipino 
American, two Chinese American, and one Black. Thus the teacher 
education faculty is 201 female and 15% minority. 

Faculty for the Bilingual Education Programs are all 
attached to a department (Administration, Foundations, or 
Curriculum and Instruction), and most teach some courses for that 
department. The Bilingual Program also draws on faculty from the 
Elbert Covell College and the Raymond-Callison College as well as 
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other faculty who speak Spanish or Asian languages. 



Faculty members in the School of Education have gained 
'experiences in multicultural education through several sources. 
About 60% of the faculty members have-some type of overseas 
experience. Others have been sent to related conferences in 
different parts of the United States. Others participate mostly 
in seminars on multicultural education in which doctoral students 
present research findings and interact with the faculty from 
education and other areas. 



St udents 



The student body at the University of Pacific is multiethnic 
in make-up. Nearly half the students enrolled in the Elbert 
Covell College are from Central or South America. Approximately 
300 students in the university come from more than 60 foreign 
countries. Nine Iranian students are enrolled in the doctoral 
program in education. The ethnic/racial composition of the 
undergraduate and graduate student body is shown below (from OCR 
figures for 1976); 



Undergraduate Students 


Male 


Female 


Total 


White Americans 


84. U 


8'3.7% 


84.0% 


Black Americans 


2.0 


3.5 


2.6 


Hispanic Americans 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


Asian Americans 


10.3 


9.5 


10 .0 


American Indians/Eskimos 


.3 


.2 


.3 


Graduate Students 








White Americans 


72.01 


77.41 


75.01 


Black Americans 


3.4 


4.1 


3.8 


Hispanic Americans 


14 .2 


7.2 


10.4 


As ian Ame ricans 


9.2 


10 .4 


9.8 


American Indians/Eskimos 


1.1 


.9 


1.0 



A number of student clubs and organizations have been 
established around cultural or ethnic ties or themes. These 
include the Asian Alliance, Associated Jewish Students, Black 
Student Association, Club de Hispano, Chinese Student 
Association, International Students Association, MECHA 
(Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan), Pacific Model United 
Nations Association, Associated Filipino Students, and Women's 
Union. 
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The university has a learning center that offers 
persona I i zed instruction in the •improvement of reading 
efficiency, vocabulary, writing, and language skills .for students 
desiring such assistance. Individual tutors are also available 
for specific course assistance. 



With the change in the general studies requirements for all 
students, more students will be gaining knowledge ajid skills for 
cross-cultural understanding. Because th'e need for. education 
personnel with bilingual education skills isVikely to incre'ase 
over the next few years, that program will remain a strong, 
via., le component of the School of Education. Effort to 
integrate multicultural concepts throughout the teacher education 
program will continue. Since faculty members hired initially to 
implement the bilingual education program are all in tenure-track 
positions, the faculty in the School of Education will remain 
mult iethnic- -a factor that indicates commitment to multicultural 
concepts''in th'e total teacher education program. 



FUTURH OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
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Chapter 15 



MULTICULTURAL TEACHER EDUCATION: 
A. SUMMARY OF CH/M^ACTER ISTICS AND APPROACHES 



Ihe 13 programs described in this document are exemplary in 
one or more aspects. Norfolk State University, San Diego State 
University, and St. Olaf College come the closest to integrating 
multicultural concepts throughout their preservice programs. 
Ohio State University has developed a core program that includes 
multicultural content; it will be required by all teacher 
education students.. Fairfield University, San Diego State 
University, University of Miami, and University of the Pacific 
offer graduate degrees in bilingual education, San Diego State 
University, with Claremont Graduate School, offers a doctorate 
with a rruU i cultural emphasis. At Ball State University 
undergraduate and graduate students cart elect a minor in 
mut icultural education. The University of Denver is developing 
both global and multicultural perspective in teacher education, 
especially at the inservice level. Mercer University integrates 
multicultural concepts into a field-based program for elementary 
education majors. Most of the 13 institutions include field " 
experiences in culturally diverse and/or cultually different 
settings for preservice and graduate students. 

The focus on multicultural education at most institutions 
developed in response to community needs. Fort Wright College 
and Northeastern Oklahoma State University, in different ways, 
have developed programs to meet the needs of the American Indian 
community. Other institutions serve bilingual and culturally 
diverse Ui oan communities. 

All 13 institutions show a commitment to multicultural 
education through policies and programs for teacher education. 
Some are closer than others to reaching the goal of integrating 
multicultural concepts throughout the total teacher education 
program. However, all 13 appear commited to further planning and 
development toward meeting that goal. 

Throughout all these programs some common elements emerge as 
factors necessary for the development and implementation of 
multicultural teacher education. Some departments and program 
areas within th ese ' in st it ut ions were able to incorporate 
effectively multicultural education concepts in courses and 
experiences, while others have not take- steps to include them. 
Both the strengths and weaknesses of thvi programs visited for 
this study are outlined in this chapter. 
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STRRNGTHS 



The support and respect of the ethnic communities and Ideal 
education agencies seems to be a key in the development of 
multicultural education programs. Such support was developed the 
following ways; 

1. By asking the ethnic communities to identify the 
educational needs of their children and then being able 
to change the teacher education program to better 
prepare teachers and other school personnel to meet 
those needs. 

2. By working with local school districts to better prepare 
education personnel to meet the needs of local 
communities and thus be able to more. effect ively work in 
culturally diverse situations. 

Such programs, however, will not be productive if they are 
one-sided. If teacher educators listen to what these communities 
indicate as important but are not flexible enough to make some 
changes in the teacher education program to reflect those needs, 
only bad feelings will result. Opening the avenue for free 
exchange between the ethnic communities, local school districts, 
and higher education communities will only be effective if 
institutions can follow through with necessary change. 
Otherwise, these communities will soon realize that changes in 
higher education are impossible, and steps will be taken to 
prepare education personnel through other means. 

Both Fort Wright College and Northeastern Oklahoma State 
University have responded to the needs of the American Indian 
community^. This includes the involvement of persons from those 
communities in the development of the teacher education program. 
Both institutions have been able to initiate changes within their 
^programs to reflect these needs. Fairfield University, San Diego 
*State University, University of Miami, and the University of the 
Pacific have developed strong bilingual education programs in 
response to the needs of the local school district for bilingual 
educators. These programs were initiated to assist in the 
development of bilingual education programs at the local level. 

Most of the programs described in this document were 
initiated with "hard" monies from the institution. The graduate 
program at Fairfield University, for instance, was able to 
survive with institutional funds because of the demand for 
graduates. Students from preservice programs with a 
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multicultural perspective also tend to be hired- ahead of students 
from other program areas, especially by urban and other 
ethnically diverse school districts. Administrators from local 
schooL, distr icts feel that students from these programs are 
better prepared to work in culturally diverse situations, thus 
students from these programs are sought out for jobs. . 

Institutional support appears to be the most effective way 
to initiate multicultural education programs, but "soft-money" 
programs also have been used effectively by some of the 
institutions visited. Sometimes an emphasis on multicultural 
education began through a soft-money project. To affect other 
parts of the teacher education program, however, the products and 
goals of these projects were incorporated into the regular 
program. San Diego State provides a model in this area. 
Materials developed through Teacher Corps and the Institute for 
Cultural Pluarlism are being used In parts of the general teacher 
education program. All institutions that have effectively 
incorporated aspects of programs funded by noninst itut ional 
sources into the regular teacher education program have planned 
to do so. This process occurred in at least three different 
ways: 

1. By gradually taking over the cost of the project with • 
institutional funding. 

2. By utilizing the products and experiences of the project 
and the project personnel in existing courses. 

3. By placing the project staff in tenure-track positions 
with responsibilities to both the university and the 
project. (Since minority persons and women are often 
hired for projects but never enter the regular teacher 
education program, this arrangement allows them to 
become a part of the regular teacher education faculty 
while working part-time on the project, which may cover 
a part of their salary.) 

As an institution begins to plan for multicultural education 
within their teacher education program, they should conduct a 
needs assessment. An inventory of available resources in both 
the institution and the community should be made. What is the 
ethnic make-up of the area served by the institution? How 
culturally diverse is the community (this should include 
socioeconomic levels, religions, age, etc.)? In what communities 
do graduates teach? How aware of cultural diversity are the 
faculty or student body? What experiences have faculty or 
students had in culturally diverse situations? What ethnic 
resources exist on campus or in the local community? These are' a 
few of the questions that mus;t be answered in order to determine 
what has already been undertaken and what is needed to develop an 
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effective multicultural emphasis.' 

If a number of graduates will work in areas where bilingual 
education programs exist, they should be provided with 
information and training in this area. If graduates will be 
wprking in urban areas, they need specific information about the 
diverse populations that fnake up those student bodies and 
communities. If they, will be teaching Indian children, they need 
specific information about that culture. All^ students, however, 
should learn that in a culturally diverse country the need to 
have 'skills for analyzing a community and developing teaching 
strategics will best serve the population being taught. 

This information and the necessary skills should be taught 
in both the general and professional studies of teacher eduation. 
Courses designed for this purpose were described in some of the 
case studies. Multicultural concepts are and should be further 
integrated in foundations, educational psychology, and 
methodology courses. Many institutions offer courses about 
specific ethnic groups or cultures through other departments in 
the institution. Courses are often offered in sociology, 
anthropology, history, and psychology that would provide students 
necessary background about the similarities and differences of 
ethnic and cultural groups in this country; Students should be 
required, or at least encouraged, to select sdme of these courses 
in meeting th.eir general studies requirement. 

\n institution should determine tli'e multicultural concepts 
currently included in professional education courses by examining 
course syllabi. What aspects of mut iculturalism are now 
included? What other aspects could appropriately be addressed in 
each course? Do the resources used for courses present different 
cultural perspectives? Are supplementary materials used to 
counteract the race and sex biases that exist in- most textbooks? 
What cross-cultural field experiences in courses help students 
apply multicultural concepts to the classroom? All courses can 
and should be taught from a multicultural perspective. 

In most of the programs visited, field experiences in 
culturally diverse settings were an important aspect. These 
experiences were often included in the foundations or 
"introduction to Education" course. Sometimes students served 
their practicum in culturally diverse or culturally different 
settings. Students in bilingual education programs always 
student taught in a bilingual classroom. In all cases the most 
successful field experiences included a seminar or other means 
for students to share and react to their experiences in 
cross-cultural settings. 
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Multicultural education was usually introduced into the 
toucher education program to better meet the needs of the 
community served by the institution. The development of 
multicultural education requires planning with both short- and 
long-range goals. One of the first steps is to define , 
multicultural education for the institution and the community 
being served. This should be based-, in part, on the information 
gathered in the needs assessment. All the faculty should be 
involved in this process. In small colleges the total teacher 
education faculty will probably be Involved. In larger 
institutions an interdisciplinary committee might be assigned 
this task, but the members should solicit input from the total 
faculty. AACTE has published several documents -that define 
mill t icul tural educat ion and suggest programmatic emphases; these 
might serve as starting points for redesigning teacher education 
to be mul t icul t ura 1 . 

Administra i ve support for incorporating multicultural 
education into the teacher education program is also an essential 
component of successful programs. This commitment is shown in 
several ways: 

I. Minority and women faculty members are seriously and 
actively recruited for open positions. 

Persons on soft-money projects that are multicultural in 
nature are hired in tenure- track positions and given 
responsibilities of faculty members in addition to 
part-time assignments with the project. 

5. Plans are made to integrate soft-money programs that are 
multicultural in nature into the existing teacher 
education programs; thus, such programs will continue 
when funding disappears. 

4. Faculty development programs have been initiated to 
assist faculty in understanding and implementing 
multicultural education in their own courses and work. 

5. Long-range plans for the teacher education program 
include multicultural education. 

6. Faculty are encouraged to work in culturally diverse 
communities as consultants and for research purposes; 
innovative work in this area is encouraged and looked 
upon favorably during consideration for promotion. 

The commitment of the dean or director of education is not 
absolutely necessary for the development of a ^strong 
multicultural education program, but it is absolutely necessary 
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for offoctively integrating multicultural concepts throughout the 
teacher education program. 

Students who had participated in programs with a 
multicultural perspecti/e were extremely supportive of such an • 
approach. These students thought that such cross-cultural 
information and experiences would help them be better teachers. 
Almost all the students interviewed felt they were better 
prepared than students who had not been exposed to a 
multicultural course or program. These students also felt more 
comfortable in culturally diverse situations than students who 
had not had mult icultural experiences. 



WHAKNEiSSHS 



Few institutions actually have culturally diverse faculties 
or student bodies that accurately reflect the ethnic/racial 
diversity in this country. Most of the institutions visited, 
however, view this lack as one of their weaknesses, and they are 
seriously recruiting minorities and women for faculty positions. 
In addition, all faculty members should be sensitive to 
multicultural concerns and have experiences in multicultural 
settings. These competencies should be included among the 
criteria used for faculty search teams in the selection of new 
faculty members and administrators. Faculty development 
activities need to be designed to assist existing faculty members 
in obtaining these competencies. 

A second weakness is the fact that most multicultural 
education programs are easily identifiable because the concepts 
have not been integrated throughout the total teacher education 
program. Thus, they are an adjunct program called bilingual or 
multicultural education or Indian Studies. Institutions need to 
plan for the integration of such programs throughout teacher 
education. Aspects of these programs must become a necessary 
part of all students' programs, not just for those students who 
will be working with certain ethnic populations. 

Multicultural education is viewed by some faculty and 
administrators as an educational fad that will soon disappear and 
therefore doesn't merit serious attention. The minorities on the 
staff can teach the multicultural content, but these, faculty do 
not seriously consider incorporating multicultural content into 
their own courses. Strategies should be developed to combat such 
thinking. Researchers and writers also need ,to provide a 
stronger informational and research base for multicultural 
education. Aids currently available should be ide^X-i^ed and 
compiled in order to assist faculty members and administrators in 
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understanding the differences that multicultural content can make 
in the self -concept s of students and in combating the inequities 
of racist and sexist institutions. 

Commitment to multicultural education is often difficult to 
ascertain in an institution. 'Often this commitment and the 
development and implementation of programs are dependent on one 
person or a few persons in the institution. To extend 
multicultural content beyond their own courses requires much time 
and patience on the part of these committed individuals. If they 
are willing to persevere through years of answering questions and 
persuasive politicking, the payoff is likely to be the 
integration of multicultural content throughout other teacher 
education courses and programs. They could be assisted in this 
process through faculty development activities they might help 
organize. The problem with approaching multicultural education 
through a few dedicated individuals is that they may be 
professiaonally hurt in the long run. The time that it takes to 
convince others that multicultural content is both important and 
valid may take away from the time they need to conduct their own 
research and publish. Such individuals must be recognized for 
their efforts and encouraged in the process. 

Finally, both short- and long-range plans often seem weak 
and not well thought out. Although most instituTlons conduct 
graduate follow-up studies and student evaluations of programs, 
these often don't address multicultural issues. The results of 
such studies often don't result in new or revised courses and 
programs that may be more effective. The results of evaluation 
studies should be used to better prepare education 'personnel . 
Programs often are too inflexible to use effectively the results 
of such studies. These studies and the needs assessment 
mentioned earlier in this chapter should be used to develop 
long-range plans for including multicultural education as an' 
integral part of the teacher education program. 



FINAL COMMENTS 



It appears much easier for a small institution to develop 
and integrate multicultural education throughout its teacher 
education and institutional programs. These institutions seem to 
have more flexibility to actually change courses and programs to 
meet better the needs of students, ethnic and cultural 
communities, and local school agencies. Larger institutions 
appear mdre inflexible. Although they are more likely to have 
soft-money projects related to multicultural education, it seems 
more difficult to integrate portions of those programs into the 
regular teacher. educat ion curriculum. It also seems more 
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difficult to get the total faculty involved in the development 
and implementation of multicultural education programs at large 
institutions. Faculty members seem to have more autonomy and are 
less responsive to the need for multicultural education. 

Overall, there is much left to do. In all of the 
i nst itut ions, described here, administrators and faculty felt that 
they were just beginning. More research must be undertaken to^ 
determine what approaches effectively prepare teachers to provide 
educational equity once they are in the classroom. More data 
needs to be collected to determine the impact of such programs on 
both teachers and their students. More information is needed 
about the school environment and its impact on multicultural 
education. These research agendas must be addressed if teacher 
education institutions are to develop effective programs. 
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AACTE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
MULTICULTURAL liDUCATION 



M5ilii^H4iHj:£lJ!!£ Preparing Educators to Provide Educational Equ ity, Volume !• 

Edited by^^. Prentice JJaptxste, Jr.^'MTrF'n BaptTste; anOonnal*T"'GorTrnxRT^^ 219 pp. 

Multicultural Teacher Education; Case Studies of Thi rteen Programs, Volume II. Donna 
MTGolTnTcrrS^Trrrii- (5sayanae;~n3"JacirT:e^^^ — Iff? ppT" 

Multicultural Teache r Education; An Annota ted Biblio graphy of Selected Resources, Volume III. 
Ma r I a nn e UeeT ^ — — ' ""^^ — ~ 

Multicultural Teacher Education; Guidelines for Implementation , Volume IV. 1980. 

Ed ucatin g Per sonn el for Bilingual Settings; Prese nt and Fut ure. Francis X. Sutman, Eleanor 
L. Sandstrom, and Francis snoemaTcer.^nPuDlTshed xn""coTTa5oratTon with the Multilingual 
Education Resource Information and Training Center, Temple University. 1979* 92 pp. 

••Mainstrearaing,'' Journal of Teacher Education , Volume 30, Nunber 6, Novembe r- December 1979. 

State Legislation^, Provisions and_Pract ices Related to Multicultural Education, Unpublished 
ManuscriptT^aymonr'H. JFTTis anH Donna M."CrolTnlclc7n:ST8: CSoon"avarTable through ERIC.) 

Multi cu ltura l ^Education iji Teacher _Educat ion: The State of the Scene , Unpublished Manuscript, 
uonna M* GolTnicTrr~I97'8. "T?oon avarTaBnTTir(DUgTi"EinCTj ' 

The Schooling of Native America . Edited by Thomas Thompson. 1978. Out of print. 

••Educating Handicapped Persons," Journ al of Teacher Education , Volume 29, Number 6, 
November- Dec ember 1978. 

Prof Ue of th^ Multicultural/Bilingual Educa tion Activities of Pro fessiona l and Re lated 
MucatToinyrganxzations , UnpuUnsHelTManuscript > 1978. tSoon avartaBTe through EftlC. J"* 

Plural ism and th e Amer ican Teacher; Issues and Cas e Studies . Edited by Frank H. Klassen and 
Donna CollnicT^T ZIT? ppl ~ " " 

Multicultural Ed ucati on; Teachin g About Minor ity Women . Gwendolyn C. Baker, Kathleen 
A. HunterTTinda J. MuraHishi, Isabel saia, ana"T[nn M. Sthlitt. Published by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 1977. 27 pp. 

•'Multicultural Education and the Disciplines,** Journal of Teacher Education , Volume 28, Number 
3, May-June 1977. ' 

Multicultural Educa tion and Ethnic Stud ie s in the United States: An Analysis and Ann ota ted 
BiD liog raphy of Selected Documents "'in tWlZ'. Donna M. Gollnick, Frank H. Klassen, and Joost 
jointly witir"tFlFERtc"CTearinghouse on Teacher Education. 1976. 

••The Molding of the Nonsexist Teacher," Journal of Teacher Education , Volume 26, Winter 1975. 

Multicultural E ducation and Competency- Based Teacher Education ^ Edited by William A. Hunter* 
iTTi. Out or~prTnt. 7^ 

••Multicultural Education,"' Journal of Teacher Education , Volume 24, Nunber 4, Winter 1973* 

•*No One Model American,"* Journal of Teacher Education . Volume 24, Number 4, Winter 1973, 
p. 264. ~ ' 
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